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Journal of English anv Foreign Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


No. 805. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1843. 


PRICE 
POURPENCS 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





“Pertbec convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are ee in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. eo tainentatione for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advan 


‘ance, are received by 
the amen to be paid in London, 28fr. or or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the sanene in addition. 


UDRY, 3, Quai 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. For France, an 


other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





NIV E RS I TY co LLEGE London. 
Us ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTAN 
Professor | NDLEY will commence a Course of CECTU RES 
BOTANY to a Junior Class, on MONDAY, April 3. Subject— 
The Distinctions between the Principal Natural Classes and 
« Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of b aye e Course 
adapted for pereens commencing the study o Botany, and for 
vadents pr para a the spetcienintion Examination at the 


f Lo Fee. 
Univer OURSE to the SENIOR CLASS will commence early 


GEORGE LONG, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
T nOMas GRAHAM. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
CHA . ATKI NSON, Secretary to the Council. 


in May- 





ered: 24. ~he 
v ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Whitehall, 24th March, 1843. 
ER MAJESTY’S Commissioners hereby give 
Notice 
t the ‘cartoons or drawings intended for competition. 
a to the notices published in Agen and July, 1842, will be 
aceorited i in Westminster Hall, whither they are to be sent 
between the hours of ten and five on any day, Sunday excepted, 
during the first week in June next, when agents ts will be i 
stendance to receive them: but no drawing will be peasived 
after W géneeder the 7th of June 
ach candidate is required to put a motto or mark on the 
sa of his drawing, and to sen » together with his drawing, a 
sealed letter containing his name and address, and having on 
the outside of its cover a motto or mark ro to that on the 
back of the drawing. The letters belonging to the drawings to 
which LA premium shall have been awarded-will be returned 
aT ‘The title of the subject of each drawing, together with the 
quotation, if any, to illustrate it, must be affixed either to the 
back or front of the drawing, 
4. Each drawing is to be sent upon, or accompanied by, & 
stretching-frame; but no qrnamental frames in addition to the 
stretehing-fr: ame will be adm e. 

5, The artists or their agents | may attend toexamine the works 
sent b them, and to re-stretch such drawings as shall have 
been ateched reat their stretching-frames and rolled for the 

lence of carr: 
°o No drawing will Ibe’ allowed to be retouched after having 
ee received. anne t to repair an injury occasioned by acci- 
dthen only by the artist himself. 

i, possible ome will be taken of the works sent, but in 
am ofmjary or loss the Commissioners will not be responsible. 

2 o drawings will be exhibited, and catalogues will be 
”% . ‘The names of the judges appointed to award the premiums 
wil be made known. 

By aera of the Commissioners, 
. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. _ 


RIV ATE PUPIL—A Crercymay, for many 
s Tutor to a Nob] and tly receiving 
six Puyils late his house, a mode: Bate distance fom candet, 
would be glad to fill a VACANCY with a GENTLEMAN'S 
SON whose education or health may require more chan common 
attention.— Letters addressed to the Kev. J. C. C., Post-oflice, 
Hampton Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 
CHOLASTIC.—A most eligible opportunity now 
offers for a Gentleman desirous ‘of establishing yt ey 
aprofitable Classical, Commercial, and Mathematical Academ 
—the Principal of a School for Young Gentlemen, many renee 
established near a rail-road station, is desirous of retiring from 
the profession after the ‘Midsummer wacetlon, and would, there- 
fore, be glad to find a SUCCESSOR highly qualified to conduct 
such an Establishment. The situation 1s admitted to be particu- 
larly healthy, and the premises are in every respect of a superior 
description, in good repair, and well arranged. As advantages 
very rarely combined are here presented, no one should apply 
who is not prepared to advance an sum for 
school furniture, and fixtures. Most entistnatory reasons will be 
firen for the present Lig ert '3 wish + dispose of it.—Apply 
y letter (post paid) t B., care 














RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN. 
ST rere. for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and O; Or ans, Ra | isl. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1342. Under the immediate protection. of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty the QU 
Patr oni Royal —s the Duke of SUSSEX, K.G, 
ice- Patrons. 


a Grace the Duke of ‘Bae | Rt.Hon.the Earl of Peeowchany 
Rt. Hon. the ———— 
His “Grace the Duke of Devon- : t. Hon. Earl de 
shire Rt. Hon. Lord Contin 
His Grace the Duke of Suther- Sir John Swinburne, aa 
lan Sir Thomas 1 paring, Bart, 
Most ae the Marquis of Sir Geo e Philips, Bart 
Wm. J. Denison, Esq. M. P. 
Most’ sNuule the Marquis of | Josep’ Neeld, Esq. M.P, 
Westminster \Jesse Watts Russell. 
President—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. Fy Uwins, Esq. R.A. 

Bond Cabbell, =o 
1. 


Sir Robert Smirke, K,A. 
a Richard Westmacott, R.A. Wiles Brockedon 
J. Mann, Esq. 


> R. Coieret, ia TA R.A. 
' . And. Robertson, Esq. 


e No! bit ie and Subscribers are respectfu lly, in- 
formed that the TWENTY BS ey! ANNIVERSARY FEsS- 
will be éelebrated FREEM ASONS’ HALL, on 
SATURDAY NEXT, the 8th of. April. 
The Lord Viscount MAHON, M.P. in the Chair. 


Stewards. 

Charles Andrews, Esq. Alexander Jobnston, Esq. 
Francis Arundale, Esq. John Edward Jones = 
David Brandon, ie Robert of tones, tat 
Thomas Bri _ 4. Henry Mosel _ 

. Cary Geo. Spencer dee way, Esq. 
Frederick Tees. Esq. E. ippingill 
J. P. Davis, - Joseph Severn, k 
Francis Grant, Esq. A.R.A. George Smith, 
George Hawkins, sq. Henry Jas. ee id, od, Esa. 
George E. Hering, Esq Thomas Webster, Esq. A.1t.A. 
Thomas II, Illidee, Sa. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 

inner on Table at Fe recisely. 

Tickets, 1/. 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of Charles 
Fowler, Esq. Honorary Secretary, 1, Bn he “square ; andof the 
treet, Regent’s-park. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


ON. E. EDEN’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
of THE PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA, are now 
ON VIEW at 114, New Bond-street. Cards of admission to be 
had of the Publishers.—The First Part of this intovestiog sertes 
-. De Papiiabed.—Mecer 3. 
Son,114, New Bo: EYRE'S POR’ TRAT Ts 
OF HIS FELLOW APT IVES IN AF FGRANIST AN. 
during his _impriso' 4. nah have have been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Dic xingon & niblication: They in- 
clude Portraits of LAD SALES MAJO POTTINGER, &c., 
and can be bound up with the pu Mithed Someaal of his Imprison- 
ment.—Farther particulars will be announced. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 49, PALL MALL,— 
Patron HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT.— 
The Library is open for the issue of books to Subscribers, every 
day except Sunday, from 11 to 6 o’Clock. ‘be first Supplement 
to the Catalogue, containing about 4,000 vols. in addition to the 
number in the former Catalogue, making a total in the, Library 
of above 17,000 vols., is now published, price ls. 
By order of the Committe: 
J.G. COCHR ANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


Published this day, Gratis, and sent into the Country 


postage free, 
SUPPLEMENTAL SHEET to DANIELL’S 
BOOK- BUYERS’ ANNUAL, or CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS for 1843; containing some valuableand i er rtant Works 
on HERALDRY, GENEALOGY, a APHY, from 
the Library ofa Literary Gentlemen ah. pate Also 
ome 

















Southampton- eitldinge Chancery-lane, Landon. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITU- 
P 
The Rev. W.J. CONY Beanies MA, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam. 
jce- Princi re 
The Rev. J. BOOTH LL.D. M.R.LA 
The Rev. J. i. BROWN, M.A., of Trin. Coll: Cam. 


Terms per Annum, peter ee quarterly in advance. 
The Quarter Days are ist Anil, ist July, Ist Cet. and ist Jan. 
oeper School ...+e000e+seeeeee020 guineas, 
r the Sons of Clergymen ....16 guineas, 
, The Son” "Brother, or Nephew of a Donor of 100/., do. do. 

Afree nomination to this School has been given by the Kight 
Honourable Lord Francis Egerton, to be competed for among 

pupils, 

Several University Exhibitions will shortly be founded in con- 
nexion with this School. 
‘he course of instruction is similar to that pareeed at King’s 
College, London, and the other great public schools. 

e exercises of the day are commenced and terminated 
with prayer; and the reading and exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures form an essential portion of the instruction. 

Several of the Professors and Masters receive boarders into 
their houses. 
Any further information wil, be supplied by 
GREGORY JONES, Secretary. 
'. Live _Liverpool, March 28, 1843. 





brary Books in excellent condition; and part 
of. Of eee fl be 5 z reacts. Ie of which are early 
prin ED AnD » mene 53, 
fou’ TIMERSTREET. CAVENDISILSQUA 
ny Lady or Gentleman who has not my i the Annual 
cA ogue for 1843, may do so (gratis) on application, or have it 
gent tate the country by inclosing 12 postage stamps to the 
ublisher. 





GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Just published, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in various De- 


artments of Literature, particularly GEOLOGY and 
MINERALOGY. Gentlemen wpeery the Publisher with their 
address. may have it WY arded post free.—Also on sale a jange 
Collection of MINERALOGICAL SPECI MENS, "adapted. | 
Museums and Scientilic Institutions, and several Cabinet C ole 
lections scientifically arranged according to Phillips, to illus- 
trate this meg | branch of science, correctly named, in 
mahogany boxes: 100 Specimens, one inch square, 21s. ; larger 
ey ~ i Soe. +. und 63s, 
D. I ETT, Bookseller and Mineralogist, 4, Copthall 
Baidoee = : of the Bank of England. 


PLAIN — FOR sagen soe ee 
dy. gratis, and pos 
INTS FOR THE FORMA’ TION OF READ- 
_ ING SOCIETIES.—The plan advocated in the little 








| BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 
A PUBLIC MEETING of BOOKSELLERS and Others 
wil be held at the ALBION TaveRN, Alde 4 oe on 
} em ESDAY, April 4, at ‘bree o'clock precisely, for the ur 
of forn ning a Society for the establishment of a BOOK: ELLER LERS® 
ROVIDEN’ t RETREAT, This retreat is intended for the 
Teception of aged ere Seskeeliors’ assistants, and their 
qi idows, being 1 Provident Institu- 
rm and every person subscribing one guinea a year, orgiving 
jaironation of ten guineas at one time, will be entitled to vote at 
a {ections, and will also be eligible to become a Director of 





Subscriptions or donations for this important object will be 
ee by ‘Thomas Brown, " Treasurer, 39, Paternoster- 
i orby Mr, Ives, Honorary S$ 7, 14, P 





TOW. 





t will tffect two important objects, that of adding to the 
supply of the current-literature the choice of all the most valu- 
able works in the various languages, and that of extending the 
cholee of New Books to the entire productions of the Press, it is 
eoporseliy adapted to provincial readers, as, by a small annual 
scription, t the perusal of all the New Works as they appear 

may be taines. 

Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 

*,* THe New PiBaky TERMS on which single families 
are supplied with all the new and standard works for perusal, 
are as follows,— 

Five Guineas per annum, 
Six Guineas,or —— 
ight Guineas 

All extras are included in the above, ‘and to each Subscriber is 
furnished monthly, and without charge, ‘The Library Circular, 
or Guide to the choice of uew Publications,’ application as above, 





RARY. 
ANTED, SERMON.WRITING, or other 
TERARY or EDITORIAL EMPLOY MENT, by a 
CLERGY a AN of ability and practice, who has much time at 
command.—N.B. Manuscripts prepared for publication.—Ad- 
Grows, , by post or railway, the Rev. H. B., the Park, near Not- 
ingham, 





Sales bp @uction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOU ty HGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 


street,on THE y 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION ' of 

BOOKS, comprising History, Divinity, Classics, Voyages 

and Travels, Novels, Biography, Medicine, and General Literas 

ture. Alsoa variety of Ancient and Modern Music and Musical 

Works, Books in Biack Letter, scurce Tracts, Manuscripts, &c. 
May be viewed. and Catalogues bad. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Messrs. DEBENHAM & STORK will SELL, at their Rooms, 
King-street, "7 gaa on MONDAY, April 3, and several 
following days, at 
VALUABLE E COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
PAINTINGS, FhGRAY INGS, WATER-COI OUR 
DRAWINGS, MUSICAL. ATHEMA ATICAL, and PHILO- 
GOPHICAL, INSTRUMEN Ts. HINA, &c.—On the fourth day, 
fro N. Brown, 39, Fettercione, 1900 Volumes of BOOKS, in= 
p= RS the best Authors on English History—the Speeches of 
Chatham, Pitt, vee, Burke, Sheridan, Erskine, Huskisson, 
Brougham—Series of Bridgewater Treatises—Term Reports— 
and valuabl e Law ks. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


BOOKS—ENCYCI. OEBDIA peraorel ITANA, 


AS 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SEL + on “THURSDAY, 6th, and 
FRI AGT at his House, Ri JOKS i 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, including 


Sandrart l’Academia Tedesca, res Architectura, Seu 
tura e Pittura, 4 vols. in 2—'leniers, Theatrum Pictorum—Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost (Martin's iastsations), 2 vols.—Lawrence’s 
Elgin Marbles—Lizars’ Atlas—Dugdale's Ancient Usage of Arms 
—Henry's Bible, 3 vols.—Taylor's Life of Christ—Middleton’s 
Works, 4 vols.—Prince’s Worthies of Devon—Encyclopadia Me- 
tropolitana, 20 vols,—Ker Porter's a, kd Georsia, 2 vols.— 
Alcedo's Geographical Dictionary of Am 5 vols.—Pyne's 
Royal Residences, 3 vols.—Burckharat’s Nubia Beauties a of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, 30 vols.—Lavater's P’ bysiogno: 

ls.—Buffon's Natural History 20 vols.—Milton's Poetica it 
Works, by Todd, 6 vols.—Homer, Ernesti, 5 vols.—Thuc dides, 
Bekker, 4 vols. » Seoch hylus, Schutz, 3 vols. —'Tacitus, Ernesti, 
4 vols.—Schletisner’s Lexicon, 5 vols.—Griesbach’s Greek ‘T 
tamenty? vols.-Bloomfield's ‘Greek ‘Testament, 2 vols.—Schil- 
nat Ly vw Grammar, 2 vols.—Matthie’s Greek Grammar, 2 
vols. ; c 


cA aac TURES AND SUPERB OBJECTS OF TASTE 
TU, AND SMALL LIBRARY OF MODERN 
Bo OKS JOS EPH BOND, EsQ., REMOVED FROM 


NTS 
Messrs. CHRIS TIE & MANSON seonectfeliy infores the Con- 
netesaues and sie, that they will SELL UCTION, 
their Great Roo: Hing street, . Jatnes' rt on 
ERit IAY, April 7, po “follow wing d. sely, 
HE COLLECTION of CAPI TAL ‘PICTURES 
by Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Masters, selected 
with considerable taste and judgment, from some of ‘the cele- 
brated sales which have taken place within the last few years, 
by JOSEPH BOND, Esq. 
ng them will be found the celebrated chef-d’ceuvre of 
Ruyedadl, brought from spbeeboren h, and which formed the 
great attraction at the Earl of Lic field's sale in St. James’s- 
square—The exquisite Fruit Piece by Rachel Ruysh, from sir 
Simon Cleske’s Collection—An Interior, a fine work of Jan 
Steen—Apollo and Marsyas, a cabinet gem of Parmeziano—A 
Cottle Piece by c “ays om a eae of Meath's C ‘ollection— 
a-port, a grand work V. der Velde— Musidora, by 
Gainsborough ; ‘saa fs fine. AM of the following Masters :— 
oning 


ol 
v. de Hels¢ 


22, Fleet- 
JRSDAY, April 6, and two following days, 











Hughtenborg Pannini 
‘Tilborg qaede 
N.“Maes Millé 

Craesbeck Zoffany 
Blankhotf Morland. 

Also, t three AS a of Malachite, from Prince Paul 
Lieven’s Cabinet—Three fine Florentine Cabinets, formerly 
Prince Esterbazy's—Boule Cabinets, Tables, and Pedestal— 
Exquisite old Sévres and Dresden Porcelain—Bronzes—Marble 
Busts—Ormoulu French Clocks—Superb Marqueterie and Ebony 
Tables; and the elegant small Library of Modern Buoks, in 
Italian, French, ‘and Engl lish Literature, in beautiful condition. 

e Col lection may be viewed four days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


THE CAPLTAL COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 
SIR C, BETHEL CODRTRG' TON, BART. DECEASED, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MA NSON N respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Public, that on FRR 1b lay 12, and following day, 
thaw willSELL BY A CTION, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. Saree square 





Hotenbacmer I Tindins 





f the Executo 
TRUE HIGHLY. tT PORTAN T COLLECTION 
of nearly 270 HUNDRED PICTURES, formed many 

ears since at in aLeneemertnae, the, prope: rty of 

Sir C. BETHEL PO COBRING IN. Bart. deceased. ‘Ibis fine 
Gallection of Italian, Ng Flemish, and Dutch Pic nny 
comprises a Sea Piece, by V. der Velde, of the very hishest 
order; the Holy Family, a noble work, of A. del Sarto; Parce 
Somnum Rumpere, a capital picture by * Ferrato; anda 
Head of Christ, a picture of considerable interest, by Rem- 
brandt a jandecape by Lynacher; and many very important 
sy es of 

a Vinci Borgognone P. de Champagne W Vouvermens 

“LA. G. Poussin Jouvenet ely 

L. Carracci Swaneveldt V. Dyck 8. “Keningh 

Guido Canaletti De Gelder 

Albano gecearetli i Old Cuyp 

C, Dolce Pan Ostade bei conly, 

Also Portraits of Charles I., by De Reyn ; Georg , Vander 
Bawk. ety: others of interesting character, by Kolicn ‘Ric hard- 
son, 


May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 156.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in No. 
the Edinburgh Review, are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ on or before Thursday next, the 6th instant, and Bits 
by Saturday next. the 8th instant. 
_ 39 Paternoster Row, April 1, 1343. 


r 7 
TE of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-sTREET, 
For A SINGLE FAMILY y, 4,5, or 10 guineas per annum. 
For a Book Soctrry, 6,8, 10,13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 yeuunen, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the pres: 
Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 
ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 
to acquaint the Mobility, — try, and Public. that they 
have ENED an ENTRANCE to their PORCELA NE and 
GLASS WW AREHOUSES 5 ~ “M7, south side of A Tncoln” s 
Inn-fields, by which the readiest access is secured, with the ad- 
vantage of ample space for carriages to draw up and wait; ap- 
propriating the Portugal-street ha Se aa ane the mercantile and 
commercial departments of their busine 
_ Portugal- street, Lincoln’ s Inn- alts. Tan. 2, 1843. 


Ore ICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business Snr ng to the see uring and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specifications, Drawings of Inventions, i is ‘expeditiously and 
economically effected. 

Also REGIST RA vt IONS under the oer Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Desig fict. cap. 

A Prospectus, Couenint ng much She information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's lon-tields. 


ONCHOLOGY. Lovett Reeve begs to 
announce, that his Cabinet of Shells are now arranged for 
the season, and exhibit many specimens of great rarity and 


interest. 
ss s day is published, No. III. of the 
CON CHOLOGLA ICONICA: a complete Picto- 
rial and Descriptive Repertory of Species of Shells, with occa- 
sional representations, general and anatomical, of their animal 
inhabitants ; a number of eight plates. each plate with separate 
leaf or leaves of jetter-pre ~s on the first day of every month, 


price 10s. coloured 6d. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA: now ready 
7 pages, 


for delivery, complete in 2 vols. neatly bound in cloth, 537 
300 plates, 1,500 figures; 13/. 2s. coloure i eg las. pla n; or in 
12 parts, pele 2ly. each. coloured ; 12s. pla 

Lovell Reeve, Conchologist, 8, King W iliam- street, Strand. 























In a few days will be ready, No. II. price 6s. of 
HE FOREIGN and COLONIAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. Contents: 
1. Travels in Norway. | 6. Railways on the Continent. 
2. _ and Opinions of Leib-| 7. Fresco peating. 
| 8. Dramatic Mind of Europe. 
* Polish Memoir Writers 9. The Canadas 
ape Works of George Sand. | 10. Life of Fred, ‘William IIT. 
The Old New World and the | 11, Blunders in German of the 
ew New Worl /estminster. 

Cc ritic al Sketches, Reviews, Correspondence and Latest Intel- 
ligence, Foreign and Colonial. Books recently published on the 
Continent, «ec 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and may be had 
by or order of all Booksellers. 





‘his day, with 4 Engravings, price 7s. 

HE E DINBURGH ty "PHILOSOPHT- 
CAL JOURNAL, No. 68. April, 1843. 

Conducted ny PROF, TS MESON. 

Among the Articles in this Number are 
Prof. Daubeny on the Writings and Philosophical Character 
of PDecandolle—Mr. Henwood on the Temperature of the Mines 
of Cornwail and Devon—Mr. Sang’s Method of Registering the 
Force of a Deivige Beale. Galbraith on the English Arc of 
the Meridian—Mr. k. Chambers on Raised Beaches at St. An- 
drews—Dr. Pe eo on the Diamond — Capt. Stuart's Notice of 
the ieeolesion at Dover—Prof. Traill on the Use of Granite for 
pensmcntes | Purposes—G. P. ‘a on the Rein-Deer of Lap- 
and, &c. & 
A&C, Bleck, Edinburgh ; Seg S Oe. London. 


e s day. with 2 Eneravings, price 
HE EDIN ‘BURGH ME CAL and SUR. 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CLV. April 1, 1843. 

Among the Original C ‘ommunic ations may be mentioned :— 
Mr. E. Robertson's Medical Notes on Syria—Dr. Holland on 
Conditions of the Blood—Dr. R. Hamilton on Ophthalmic Science 
—Dr. Dymock’s Case of Dislocated Humerus ; and Case of Sui- 
cide by Arsenic—Dr. Craigie on Aneurism of the Heart. 

‘The Number also contains Critical Notices of Drs. Davidson 
and Truman on Diet; Mr. Guthrie on Injuries of the Head; and 
Dr. Black on Hom«opathy ; with an ample Digest of Medical 
eer a “Xt 

A. & C, Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


LACK WOOD’s MAGAZINE, No.CCCX XX, 
for Are IL. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents ; 1. The Practice of uM typ rcy ar Poems and Bal- 
lads of Sc iniller. No. VII.—3. The Last of the Shepherds—4. 
The Founding | of the Bell, by y, A Mackay—5. Ammalat 

Sek: a True Tale of the Caucasus, from the Kussian of Mar- 
lnaky, Chap. TK’ —6. Occupation of Aden—7. Sonnet—s. Caleb 
Stuke “ly, Part XIII1.—9. Imaginary Conversation between Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor and the Editor of Blackwood" 3 Magazine 
Pog ne Burial March of Dund ll. Lord Ell ‘ough and 
the gs. 

William Bleck wood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh; 

and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


FRASE 2R°S MAGAZINE for 
coro 2s, 6d, contains— 

1. Mediterranean Sketch 

2. The Potter's Daughter of Corinth. 

3. Illustrations of Discount. 

4. Domestic Sonnet. 

5. We Met—'twas in a Crowd. 

6. V lanes, Huge's Letters. Champagne, Flanders, and the 











APRIL, 


7. Jack clase and his Contemporaries T.C.D. Ni y 

8. Trial of Daniel M'Naughten, the Bar of the Central Criminal 
‘ourt, and the Plea of Insanit 

9. Reminiscences of Men and Things. By One who has a Good 
lemory. No. De Lamartine, 

10. Contessions of George Fitz-Bboodle. The 
Ravenswing. 

Life of Sir Murray Maxwell, C enter XIV. 
1. The North-west Boundary Question 
G, W, Nichisson, 219, Kegent-street, London, 


Men's Wives. 





DOUGLAS JERROLD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


—————_— 


Were we simply to follow our own wish, this page would 
contain no syllable beyond the subjoined 
brevity ; (namely, that)— 


On the Ist of May will be published, 
NUMBER I. 


ILLUMINATED 
MAGAZINE, 


Price One Shilling. 


EDITED 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


SOCLOEPOLEORIOOLOELEE EEE 


Yes; we would content ourselves with the above laconic sen- 
tence, in the bigoted belief that no minute and radiant paint- 
ing of the work to come—no harmonious promise of its future 
excellence ever yet—so wayward is the human heart !—secured 
a reader past the experimental NUMBER ONE. 


A Prospectus may be likened to the miniatures of kings 
and queens exchanged preliminary tomarriage. It may pre- 
sent a fascinating promise of grace and loveliness, and so 
bring the parties together; but once brought, their after good- 
liking must depend upon themselves. It is provoking, how- 
ever, that the simile does not hold throughout; inasmuch as 
the reader is only wedded to a book (surely this evil calls for 
statutable remedy !) just so long as the said book shall content 
him. Thus, we shall endeavour to portray the features of our 
work, with the conviction, that however glowingly they may 
be painted in this miniature page, their welcome must entirely 
depend upon their own flesh and blood, and the healthful 
spirit that shall animate them. 


And first, ‘‘ to make our title good.” It has been said— 
“Ha! the [Uuminated Magazine! Of course, ’twill be a thing 
like a cardinal’s missal, enriched and adorned with painted 
figures?” No, iT WILL Not. Figures and objects of every 
kind there assuredly will be, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TEXT IN ITS 
EVERY VARIETY OF ESSAY—NARRATIV E—HISTORY—OF SOCIAL 
RIGHT AND WRONG—OF THE TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE, ASOF ITS 
FOLLY, ITS WHIM, ITS MERE BURLESQUE. These ‘ Illumina- 
tions”"—for we use the word in its original, and not in its 
conventional sense—though colourless, will be so placed and 
scattered, that Literature may, it is hoped, reveal new graces 
by the pure light of Art. 


We have already almost indicated the literary contents of 
the work. Pens, stained with honourable ink—quills that 
have already ‘* made the grove harmonious”—are employed 
for us. Our prime object will be variety of matter; so that 
the readers of Tue [LLUMINATED MAGAZINE, like the lovers 
of pine-apples, may choose us, some for one flavour, some 
for another, and some, and, we trust, the greater number, 
for all. 

Ve shall endeavour to assert a strong and healthful con- 
stitution. Thus we shall give no encouragement to literature 
when she presents herself with the mincing grace and holiday 
phrase of a consumptive prude,—but a hearty welcome to 
her with truth and nature upon her side, though her talk be 
no loftier than a milk-maid’s. We care not for the civet of 
very fine boudoir-writing, preferring—such is our home- 
liness—the odour of the mere hawthorn. 


Whilst, however, we hope to enlist upon our side the graces 
of fiction—of that fiction born of truth, as the ** bright con- 
summate flower” owes its scent and radiance to the hidden 
root—so shall we endeavour to look warily at the real world 
that lies about us. We shall not shrink from any subject with 
a social wrong at its core ; shall certainly not imitate the easy 
benevolence of these very virtuous and tender folk who think 
they pay the best homage to what they deem the right, by 
carefully blinding themselves to the wrong; who, putting 
cotton in their ears that they may not listen to the cry of the 
wretched, strike the psaltery and timbrel in praise of their 
own vehement content. 


Tue ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE will contain ample reviews 
of the literature of the day. Without—bashaw-like—dismiss- 
ing some fifty books per page with Turkish fashion, a line 
about the necks of each—it will address itselfto a considera- 
tion of the principal works of the past month, of those few 
that aspire to standard worth and duration. 


Tue ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE will be printed on a hand- 
some 4to. page, such size being considered best adapted to 
an illustrated text ;—and will consist of eight sheets, in 
double columns. 

The Artists engaged upon the work—to register their 
names will it is thought, be a sufficient guarantee of its 
graphic character, are— 

KENNY MEADOWS, LE EC H, HINE, BROWNE 

SARGEN 


London: published at the Office of THe ILLuMINATED 
MAGazine, No. 2, Crane-court, Fleet-street—where all com- 
munications are requested to be addressed; sold also by 
Messrs. Longman and Co., Whittaker and Co., Simpkin and 
Co., and Sherwood and Co. ; ; and by all Booksellers in town 
and country. 


» and 





HE LONDON REVIEW: a Monthly Dj gest 

of Literature, Science, and Public Affairs. Price is, ne Ul. 

for APRIL, contains :— Last of the Barons—II. Koh hls 

Russia—III. Voltaic Electricity—IV. Report of the Children’ 

es | Commission—V. Life and Letters of Francis Horn - 

A Sporting Novel: The Spa Hunt—VII. Southey’s Life and 
Works—Miscellaneous Notices, &c 

Published at the Office, 10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street ; sold also 

by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers Ts'-court ; and al] 

Booksellers in Town and Country. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN 
APRIL, 
Will contain the Co sci eeenhtaie f Mr. Ra AFTER's N ew 
RIENTAL ROMANCE, FA VINDROGG 
Chapter 35. =. Tae BREAKING HEART. 


a a THE RUINED CHOULTRY. 

2. Illustrations of Shakspeare,| 8. To A. Tes Content wi 
Song Imogen, by Mrs. World. ith the 
Crawford. ’ Fatuus, by 

3. The Note-Book of an Irish R, N. Hovenden, Es: 
Barrister, No. 27 - Lord |10, The Bird and the ‘Rough, 
Chancellor of Ireland. | (& ~y Officer at Hong: 

4. The Greek Child, 

5. Recollections of a Royalist | lL Maria de Joysel, Chapter 
Officer, by an early Com- 

rade of Bonaparte—Visit to| 12. The Closing Year, by Ione, 
Mount Seauvins, Pompeii, | o ane Violet, by Dr. Spier, 
and Rom he Fool = the Family, by 
The Betrothed, by Mrs. | Thee Le 
Abdy. |15. ‘To Sir E. a Bulwer, on his 
7. Tales of a Tourist, No. II. * Last of the Barons.’ 
The Patrona-Calil 
Reviews—Notices of New W orks—Literary News—Works in 
Progress, &c 
Saunders & Otley, athiaee, “Condait- street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRU IKSHANK, 
LEECH, AND ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
The APRIL NUMBER, Par Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S TISCELLANY 
Contains: 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON, 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
With an Illustration by 7‘ eec 
Cuap. XXIIL.—W — is —. especially interesting to Jack 
Johnson and Em edbur 
Cuap. XX1V.—The ‘Old House a Kentish Town 
ane XXV.—Mr. Ledbury visits a cunning man, who casts his 





” Ignis 





Cuar. OVI. —Of Mr. Rawkins; his domestic economy ; and 
Jack spuneen s fresh start in life. 
Cuap. XXV ohnson’s first night in his new abode. 
Jemima’s fea of Fashion- | The N ah of pang ‘bed Hole, 
able Life and Conversation,| _ by Henry H. 
(transcribed for the Press ex- | The Kock Of Babaké, by Mrs. 


actly as he came by it, ) by Rom 
The Willow-Tree, by William 


‘The Pilgrim in London.” 
Ballad.—Mavourneen, by T. J. Jones. 

Ouseley. The Fatal Picture, by Abraham 
The Dissuasion from Marriage, Elder. 

Addressed to Golias. From | The Snail: a Poe 

the Latin of Walter Mapes, —— evenss. “ey H. R. Addi 

Archdeacon of Oxford, by 

Dr. W.C. Taylor. The. Pedlar Poet, by George 
The Duellists, byGeorge Soane, | — Raymond. 

pn Illustration by Geo. beh ~~ and Friar, by Wm. 

Yrui 

e Mysterious Mansion, by 

Henry Curling 
The Crusty, with Illustrations, 

by Alfred Crowquill. 


MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, Comedian. 
By HIS SON. 


The Poultry Counter; or Re- 
ward and Information, by 
Hilary Hypbane. 


With Anecdotes of G. F. Cooke, Master Betty (the Young 
Roscius), Bannister, os Siddons, Dowton, Liston, Braham, 
Madame Storace, 

Richard ‘Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents of the APRIL NUMBER: 
WINDSOR ASTLE 
An Historical Romance. 
BY W. HARRISON _—- Esq. 
Book I 
Chap. V. Of the combat between Win Sommers and Patch ; and 
how it terminate 
— VI. The Legend of Herne the Hunter. 
VII. Of the mysterious noise heard in the Curfew Tower. 
VIII. Showing the vacillations of the King between 
olsey and Anne Boleyn 
— IX. How, —a Lyndwood was interrogated by the 


X. Of the ‘brief paventage gained by the Queen and the 

ardinal. 

XI. How Tristram Lyndwood and his grand-daughter 
were liberate 

XIU. How . jomney was disgraced by the King. 

ith Illustrations on Steel, 
BY ‘GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

And numerous Woodcuts by W. Alfred Delamotte. 

1 Musings—by an April| The “ Holy Island” of the Me- 
—. By Mrs. Gore. diterranean. By W. Francis 
Der Natternberg. A Legend of} Ainsworth. 

the Danube y C. _ ae y: 
ent Writings 
SIR EDWARD. L YTTON BU i. WER BA 
The Cousins. Part the Second. | The Bell oS ByJobn 
By theBaroness deCalabrella.| Oxenford. 
THE TOWN LIFE _OF THE REST ok ATION —continued. 
By Robert Bell, Es: 
The Tidiest Woman in The F ate of ~ aged Achille. 
World. By Stuart. By Miss Skelt 
THE ELLISTON PAPERS 
From original letters and sensing: pee collected during 


e las 
Edited by GEORGE. Ay MON D, Esq. 

Insurrection at Covent Garden Theatre —Marquis of ‘Salisbury’ 
Judgment—Fracas at Windsor—Court of King's Bench—Erskin' 
-—Mr. Rundall’s letter— Humorous adventure at Salisbury 
Fresh projects of Elliston—Lord Harcourt’s letter thereon— 
of the Princess Elizabeth to his Majesty—Address writte 
Princess Amelia, spoken by Elliston—Repartee of George ios 
Mr. Elliston’s letter to the Master of Sidney C vole ge Fioes = 
_*. R + 8 | eens epistle—Memorable Hoa 

ath—A merry Funera 

Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Tra 
falgar-square. 
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AIT’S ~A1T'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
T for APRIL, price 1s., contains,—Perault, or Slaves and 
X V.—Quaker Missions to Australia—Sur- 
m « the Manceav res of the World and its Wife, by Mrs. 
— Ba tlt —Hangin Past and Present—Our State and 
= wd Bul wer's The T Last of the Barons’—Poetry : War 
cated, *c.—Literary Register; The Wives of Enzland, &c. 
deprecate ‘Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
THE APRIL NUMBER OF COLBURN’S 
U* ITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


} AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JOU — 
ains the following interesting Pape 
Notes oi Army—Naval Improvements oft the 9th Cen- 
tury: Dry Rot—British and Foreign poms —-dty Old. Messmates, 
b Jonathan Cidjank, Esq. R.N.—" eases First of June’ 
wTieminiscences of the War: the Passa e of the Beresina— 
Military Punishments, Oy Dr. Marshall—Pass: ore sin the Life of 
Sailor—Funeral 0} ‘a Hill T he Rexal Military College at 
& —Sir Thomas Picton at Waterloo—Garrison Belles— 
Errors and Faults of our Military System, by 
. Firebrace—Sir Edward Pelabes's Voyages — Memoir of 
ior-Gen. Sir J. B. Savage, K.C. :c,—Commutation of Pen- 
Old NS a ay Court Martial on Captain 
iott-The Mutiny on Board the Somers—Cenclusion of the 
erin Affzhanistan—Operations in China—The Relief of Bilboa 
_Oflicial Dispatches—Stations of the Army and Navy; and all 
the Professional News of the Mont 
_He nry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MuHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL and 
TRANSACTIONS. No. XXIL., with an Extra Sheet. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Tontaining the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society.— 
Original Artic les: On the Preparation of Extracts, Mr. Hooper. 
Chemical ‘Tests, Mr. R. Howard. Varieties of Culomel, Mr. I 
Howard. Syrupof Poppies, “Mr. Southall. Illustrations, Richard 
Phillips, F.R.S. Specific Gravities, Mr. Fownes. Hydrosul- 
phuret of Ammonia, Mr. Woolley. Cantharides, Mr. Southall. 
—Keviews: The State of the Law respecting — Sale of Spirits 
of Wine; with various Extracted Articles, &c. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of "Phasmacy in 
Great Britain. By Jacob Bell. Price 1s 

Published by John C marcha, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; Fannin & Co. Dublin ; and 
to be obtained chrough allthe Bioksellers in Town and Country. 


st published, pric a 
N ACHINERY— ITS TENDENCY ; Viewed 
Ye © eed in REFERENCE TO THE WORKING 
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their Masters, Chap. 











By AN ARTIZAN. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





Tuesday next, with a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 
IFE. “of SIR DAVID WILKIE: With his 
Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art during his 
Tours in France, the yp ry ite y. Spain, Germany, Tur- 
key, the Holy Land, and and a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence. By the na Ee Rint NNINGHAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Gi coatapbical Wrorks. 


Published this day, price 6s. Part I. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 


Comprehending Sixty-one Folio Maps, engraved on Steel 
in the first style of the art, by SIDNEY HALL, HUGHES, 
and others; with ye eo Descriptions, Statistical 
Tables, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several 
Maps, amounting to upwards of 50,000, with their Latitude 
and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which they 
will be found. 

To the present edition have been added a New Map of 
Inp1A on a large scale, with the scene of the recent warlike 
operations West of the Indus; Maps of Cuina, New Zea- 
LAND, VAN DieMeEn’s LAND, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, SWAN 
River, and New Soutw Wares. For the accommodation 
of the readers of Ancient and Scripture History, there have 
also been added, Two Maps or THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENTS, MAps of THE TRAVELS oF St. Pau and 
Lower Eeypt; while important improvements have also 
been made on the Map oF PALESTINE. 

The work having been revised and corrected throughout, 
the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect it is accom- 
modated to the present advanced state of geographical re- 
search, and whether 
exceution, or cheapness, they invite a comparison with any 
other work of the class. 





Published this day, price 3s. Parr I. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


A SYSTEM OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Founded on the Works of MALte-Brun and BALBt. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 


This Work having now received the general approbation 
of the Press, as one of the most comprehensive and best 





LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. 


Will be published next week, 
JOURNAL of EVENTS in AFFGHA- 
ohn Moray: Athemare: street. 


NISTAN, By_LADY SALE. 
arly re: id y> “oe a . 
ATIONAL GALLERY —An Edition of Felix 
Summerly’s CATALOGUE of the NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY, with Reminiscences of the Pictures, drawn expressly 
from the Originals id Messrs. J.. J. and W. Lennell, 
. Bell, 186, Fleet. street. 


is day is published. in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6¢. each, cl. 
nt THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
2, Pall Mall, London. i PO CMe oe «EOP ee Sa 
This day i is published. in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. 6¢. cloth, 

EGENDS, LYRICS, and other POEMS. 
By B. SIMMONS. 
Vm. Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
a2 Pail Mall, London. 
This day is —. 
HE MAN OF WAR’S MAN 
By BILL TRUCK, 
Senior Boatswain of the Koyal College of Greenwlch. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
Wm. Blackwood Sons. 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
2, Pall Mall, London. 
= Now ready, price 
U RA AL CH EM I S TRY. 
y EDWARD SOLLY, Esq., jun. FR. 
Erprvimontel' Chemist to the Horticultural Society > London, 
ion. Mem. of the Royal Agricultura! Society, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the Royal Institution. 
London: 3, Charlesestreet, Covent-Garden. 

















iled System of Geography in the English language, the 
Publishers are induced to bring out the new and improved 
Edition in a form which renders it accessible to all classes. 

The volume embraces a Historical Sketch of the Progress 
of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical 
and Physical Geography, and a complete Description, from 
the most recent sources, of all the Countries in the World, 
with numerous Statistical Tables, and an alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 names. 

“ Executed with masterly ability."’— Atlas. 

“The most complete existing book upon geography in one 
volume. We strongly recommend it as a book of reference.”’— 
Examiner. 

“One of the most comprehensive and best compiled books of 
the class ever published.”"— Britannia. 

“The task of reducing, within just limits, the somewhat prolix 
eloquence of the learned Dane has been ably executed by the 
Editor of this volume, which, though we have styled it an abridg- 
ment, yet extends to more than 1009 closely printed pages. It 
has an ludex also which contains more names than are to be 
found in most Gazettcers.”’....“‘ A work the careful elaboration 
of which is equal to its utility.”.—Asheneum. 





In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, with Woodeuts, Maps, and 
other Engravings, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By THOMAS STUART TRAILL, F.R.S.E. 
Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. 
‘A most elaborate digest of facts judiciously arranged, and, 
as aigreat exposition, perhaps the most complete that has yet 





Now I) with a large Travelling Map, post 8vo. 15s 
rR. M ad RRAY’S HAND-BOOK for CEN- 
TRALITALY; jociading the PAPAL STATES, ROME, 
and the CIT ies of ETRURI 
Also, just published, 
Mr. Murray’s Hand-Book for Northern Italy— 
The States of Sardinia, Genoa, and the Riviera, Venice, Lom- 
y,and T — - With a large Travelling Map, post 8vo. 2s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
w ready, Fourth and Complete Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 
IEUT ENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE of 
: the MILITARY OPERATIONS at CABUL, which ended 
in the Retreat and comrg mat > re ural os Army. With a 
Journal of Imprisonment i 
*y" The CONCLUDING PART of the PRISON DIARY may 
be had moans to complete former Editi 
John Murray, Albemarle- atvect. 


LATEST WORK ON CHINA, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. a Lowe = i) ad and 36 Engravings 
kson, pi 
N HISTORICAL and "DESCRIPTIVE AC- 

. COUNT of CRNA. from the Earliest Ages to the Peace 
of Nan King. By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E., and other Emi- 
Rent Authors. 3rd edition, revised an enlarged. 

na few days. y the same Author, 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of British 
lefla, from the most Remote Period to the Conclusion of the 
oes an War. 4th edition. 

ver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 











PP "Leeds Mercury. 





In the press, 
THE 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF PALESTINE, 


For the Use of Schools. 
By JOHN KITTO, 
Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible,’ ‘ The Pictorial History of 
Palestine,’ &€. 
Adapted to the purposes of Tuition by ALEX. REID, A.M. 
Rector of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh. 


The volume will be illustrated with a Map of Palestine, 
and with numerous Engravings on Wood; and although 
prepared with the special view of being used as a School 
Book, it will form a handsome and acceptable volume as a 
present to the young. 


Apam & Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 
LonGMAN, Brown, Green, & Lonomans, London; 
aug sold by all Booksellers. 


on the ground of accuracy, beauty of 





Junt published, : in 

ECTURE- oe preached in a Country 
Parish Church, WILLIAM _NIND, M.A., Fellow of 

Peter's College, S om alien and Vicar of Cherry Hinton, 


r gt 12mo. price 7-7 oth. 
5. Hatehard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


ndon : 
NEW ' me ges BY THE REV. HU soe wy SEILER. 
ust published, 12mo. cloth, pri 
EcTU RES on the SYM PATH I t +, *“SUFFER- 
NGS, and RESURRECTION of the LORD JESUS 
Cc nRIST: delivered in St. Jude's Church, Live rpool, during Pas- 
sion-week, and Easter-day, by the Rev. HUGH M*NEILE, M.A. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and Arthur 
Newlinz, Liverpool. 








2nd editior 
L¥cTv RES on the PE NT ATEUCH. 
late HENRY THORNTON, Esq. M.P., 
adapted to the Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. clot 
By the same Author. 
2nd edition, 

Lectures upon the Sermon on the Mount. 

12mo. price 5s. cloth. 


By the 


sith Prayers 


1 vol, 


os Also, 15th edition, 
Family Prayers, in a Series for a Month. 
12mo. peice %. 3s. e lot 
nd 


1 vol. 


7 Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
= 12mo. price 6s. the 2nd edition of 


¥ APOLOGY for the DOCTRINE of APO- 
oo ICAL SUCCESSION: with an Appendix, on the 
English C Orders 
y the! Hon, and Rev. A. P, PERCEVAL, B.C.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Que en. 
*,* The Appen includes a Chronological List of the 
Sinenes of 439 English Bishops (from Archbishop Cranmer), with 
the Dates of their Consecratlon, and the Names of the Conse- 
crators: together with a Table of the Episcopal Descent of the 
present Archbishop of ( ‘anterbury for four Successions. 
—Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
1 small 8vo. price 8s. the 2nd edition of 
HE GOSP EL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
of OUR LORD HARMONIZE dD OW ith ge rflections. 
By the Kev. ISAAC WILLIAMS ». 
Fellow of Trinity Cellege, iy 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Parker, Oxford. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels. 
Intended as an Introduction to a Harmony and G ommentary. 
In small &vo. &s. 





4 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. the $1 Sika of 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: 
A Series of Discourses and acacia, selected, arranged 
eystematicsliy, and illustrated with 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, DI 
Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex, and RY Master of 
‘rinity © ollege, ( ‘ambridge. 

his work is designed to be ‘subservient to the Religions 
Portion of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the 
Learned Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor— 
Dr. South—Richard plocker--Bishop Butler—Richard Baxter— 
Burke—Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

Lately published, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 

Heclesiastical Biography; or, Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with the History of Religion ia England, from 
the commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution. Se- 
ve ed and illustrate d with Notes. 3rd edition, enlarged. In4 
vols, Svo. 


YCLOPASDIA of BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE, By JOHN KITTO, Editor of ‘ The Pictoriak 
Bible,’ assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines. 


Notice to the Trade a and Subscribers. 

*,* The Publishers, having made arrangements with Messrs. 
Day ton & Newman, of New York, to republish the present 
Work in America, have found it necessary to postpone the 
appearance of the First Part till after the departure of the 
American Steamer and Packet, the anticipation of the value 
of the book being so general in that country, that several 
houses have expressed a determination to reprint it as soon as 
they can get possession of the sheets, and thus deprive the Pro- 
prietors of any advantage to be derived from the sale of the 
book in the United States. The First. Part, therefore, ne 
now ready, will not be issued till § aturday, the 8th of / 

_Adam & Charles Blac! k, Edinburgh. 
Under the Sanction 1 and Patronage of the Masters of the Bench 
of the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, 
R. R. H. ESSEX. has just published a Litho- 
graphic Print of the Interior of the Temple Church, 
Londons from . Drawing he has made by order of the abowe 
Societies. ‘To be had of the Artist, Mr. R. H. Essex, 13, York- 
buildings, Ne AL. ; of the P ublishers, Mr. W. Picke Ting, 177, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street; aud the 
principal Printsellers in general. Price 10s. 6d. plain. Coloured 
impressions will be ready in about a month, price One Guinea. 


DOUSLEY’S ere RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGIST ER., 

tely published, in 8vo. price lés. : 

HE ANNU AL REGISTER, or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 184). 

Rivingtons ; Longmen & Co.; J. M. Ric hardson ; Hoemilton 
& Co. ; Simpkin & Co. A Rodwell; Houlston & Co.; G. Law- 
ford; J. Dowding; J "4, Cowie & Co.; Capes & Co.; 
Smith, Elder’& Co, ; H. Washbourne ; C. Dolman; H. G. Bonn ; 
w Reid; Houlston & Hogh es; Waller & Son; Green; 
. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; and G. Routledge. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
> S$ T DA 
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F oO 8. 
A ROMANCE of OLD. TIMES, 
By ¢ MES, Esc 


The Tiohber,” &eo, 

«++. Into this host of gallant things—the splendid pageantry 
of tilt and tournament—this association of knight and ladye— 
this concentration of all that che arms and fascinates us in our 


Author of * A E Ut. 


retrospection of olden times has Mr. James here carried us 
Scene after scene of vivid and vigorous interest succeeds each 
each other, while village life is portrayed with such a May-day 
freshness that we seem to linger over the sweet odour almost 
unwilling to be lured away by even the pomp of chivalry or the 
grandeur of baronial castle.”"— Metropolitan. 
Also, lately published, Mr. James's 's last New Novel, 
MOR EY E I EIN; 


Or, The Tenants ef the 1 Heart. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


RICHARD CUR DE LION. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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New and Valuable 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
FIRMIN DIDOT, Freres & Co. 





ANNALES du PARLEMENT FRANC AIS, 
publiées par une Société de Publicistes, sous la Direction de 
M. FLEURY, avecla souscription collective des deux Cham- 
bres. Session 1842. (4me volume) 1 vol. 4to. .... 27s. 6d. 


COURS dETUDES HISTORIQUES, par 
Pp. C. F. DAUNOU, Pair de France, Ancien Professeur d'His- 
toire au Collége royal de France, etc. Tome I. Critique 
Historique—Tome LL. Usages d’Histoire—Tome IIL. Chrono- 
logie—Tome IV. Chronologie Technique. Price of each 
volume 


HISTOIRE des INVASIONS des SARRA- 
ZINS en ITALIF, au Septieme et Onzieme Siccle, par 
CESAR FAMIN. Tome premier, 8vo. pp. 430 j 


HISTOIRE de JOSEPH IT., Empereur d’Alle- 
magne, par M. C AMILLE PAGANEL, Deputeé, Conseiller 
d’Etat. 1 yol. 8vo. pp. 578 


HISTOIRE de la REPUBLIQUE de GENES, 
par M. EMILE de VINCENS, Conseiller WEtat. 3 vols. 


SOUVENIRS HISTORIQUES des RESI- 
DENCES ROYALES de FRANCE, par J. VATOUT, Libli- 
re du Roi. TomeSme. Palais de Saint-Cloud. vo, 


NOTICE HISTORIQUE sur la GUYANE 
FRANCAISE, par H. TERNAUX COMPANS. yo. .. 3s. 


RECUEIL des INSCRIPTIONS GRECQUES 
et LATINES de l'Egypte, étudices dans leur rapport avee 
Vhistoire politique, l'administration intérieure, les institu- 
tions civiles et religieuses de ce pays depuis la conquéte 
d'Alexandre jusqu’a eelle des Avabes, par M. LETRONNE. 
1 vol. 4to. with an Atlas in folio. .... eee eeee 21. 8s. 


EGYPTE ANCIENNE, par M.Cuampoition- 
Ficeac. 1 yol. large 8yo. pp. 500, with 100 Plates. The 
most complete History of Ancient Egypt ever published, 
forming part of the valuable publication of Messrs. Divot, 
entitled ‘UNIVERS PITTORESQUE ; ou, Histoire et Deé- 
veription de tous les Peuples.” 40 vols. large 8vo. with 2500 
Plates. VPrice of each separate yolume 


COLLECTION des MEMOIRES pour Servir a 
VHISTOIRE de FRANCE, depuis le Xilfme siecle jusqu’au 
XVilime; préecdés de notices pour caractériser chaque 
auteur des Mémoires et son époque ; suivis de Vanalyse des 
documents historiques qui s’y rapportent; par MM. MI- 
CHAUD, de l'Academie Francaise, et POUJOULAT. 33 
vols. imperial 8yo. : 


BONNECHOSE.—HISTOIRE de FRANCE 
depuis l'Invasion des Franes, sous Clovis, jusqu’a lavene- 
ment de Louis Philippe L, par M. EMILE de BONNE- 
CHOSE. Ouvrage adopté par le Conseil royal de I'Instrue- 
tion publique, pour les Ecoles normales, et pour l’Ecole Mili- 
taire de St.-Cyr, et pour tous les corps de l'Armée Frangaise. 
Sme édition, redigée daprés les Ecrits de MM. Sismondi, 
Guizot, Thierry, et Michelet. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1012, 6s. 


BOSSUET.—DISCOURS sur HISTOIRE 
UNIVERSELLE. Edition conforme a celle de 1700, 3me 
et dernicre édition, revue par Auteur. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, pp. 382. (1843.) 


HISTOIRE de laREFORMATION du seiziéme 
Siecle, pat ur J.1. MERLE @AUBIGNE, 3me édition, 3 vols. 
8yo. 

&y The Publishers beg to caution the public against the 
purchase of a spurious edition, reprinted at Brussels, in a 
smaller type, and possessing not even the merit of being 
cheaper than the genuine edition published by MM. Didot. 

London: F. Dinor & Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster-row, 





New orks 
TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL 
By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





I 
Chinese Novel. 
THE RAMBLES OF . 
THE EMPEROR CHING TIH 
In Kéang Nan: a Chinese Tale. Translated by TKIN SHEN, 
Student of the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca. 
With an lutroduction by JAMES LEGGE, D.D., President of 
the College. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
i. 
Second Series of Life in Sweden. 


THE HOME; 
Or, FAMILY JOYS and FAMILY CARES, 


By FREDERIKA BREMER, Authoress of * The Neighbours.” 
‘Translated by MARY HOWITI 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Itt. 
Miss Aikin’s New Work. 
THE LIFE OF ADDISON. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never 
before published. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Addison, en- 
graved from the Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Iv. 
The Second Volume of 


TILE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


With an Introduction by LORD JOHN RUSSELL.  8vo. 


mensavehen in Egypt. 
ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, and CITRONO- 
LOGY of ANCIENT EGYPT, 
From Personal Observations in 1839. By G. H. WA‘ THEN, 


Architect. Royal 8vo. with 13 Plates and numerous Woodcuts 
from the Author's own Sketches. 


Mr. Sumewes “New Work. 
EVA ST. CLAIR, 


And other eclested, be Es. By G. Pe R. JAMES, Esq. 
vols. post 8vo. 


Dr. Pereira’s ‘New Work. 
A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET, 
And the Dietetical Regimen suited for a Disordered State of 
e Digestive and other Organs ; with Formulas of Dietaries for 
P risons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. 


y 
Teticn. PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S., Author of * Elements of Materia 
ue 


Professor Owen’s Lectures. 
LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, 

Delivered at the Roy: a College of Surgeons, in 1843, by 
Ric iL. ARD OWEN, F.R-S. . Hunterian Professor to the Col- 
lege. Reported 2 WM. W nie TE COOPER, M.R.C.S. Revised 

by Professor OWE 

lo be published in’ Weekly Numbers, each containtes Three 


Lectures, 8vo, with illustrative W vodeuts, ls. sewed. The First 
Number oa Friday next, the 7th lust 


Just published, 


1. 
A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, 
From his first Introduction to Puestions including Twenty 
Years’ Wanderings through the greater part of Europe, anda 


THE LIFE OF 


long Sojourn in Poland and Russia ; with Notes of Events, De- 
scriptions of Scenery, and Sketches of Character, 3 vols. post 
8vo. with three coloured ae 1, Lis. 6d. cloth, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS 
Contributed to the EDINGURGH REVIEW. By the Right 
Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. ‘3 vols. 8vo. 23. 


3. 
TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS of LONDON, 


Vou. I., Part 2, consisting of a series of Papers on antiqui- 
ties,’ and * Construction,’ by R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c., Am- 
brose Poynter, Herr Hallmann, of Hanover; Dr. Faraday, Me Mr. 
Brac ebridge. Herr Beuth, of Berlin; ey Gwilt, F Sar 

Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec., Mr. W Mh wicker 
son, py de end | Mr. J. P. Papworth : with numerous Litho- 
graphic and Woodcut lilustrations, d4to. 24s. cloth. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


Part IL, 4to. 16s, cloth. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


EARLY LESSONS ON 


REASONING. The attention of 


Parents, Teachers, and others, who take an interest in the 
formation of the youthful mind, is invited to a Series of Papers, 
Dow in course of publication in the Suturday Magazine, entitled 


EASY LESSONS on REASONING, 


The Series commenced on the 18th of March. (Saturday Maga. 
zine, No. 637,) and will be qompiond in about eighteen consecy. 
tive numbers of that work. In the Saturday Magazine also ap. 
peared, during the Year 1833-34, the popular Papers entitled 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS; since collected into a little Volume, with Mlustra. 
tions, (price 1s.), and, in the Year 1837-38, the Original Series of 


EASY LESSONS on CIIRISTIAN 


EVIDENCES, republished with the Author's corrections, éd, 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinatiye 


and Inductive ; being, a Connected View of the Friacigies of 
Evidence, and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. [a Six 
Books. By JOHN rear MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


CHEMICAL PITILOSOPHY ; being 


a Preparatory View of the Forces which concur lathens productiog 
of Spence! Phenomena. By JOHN FR pERICk. DANIEL, 
F.R.S., Prof. of Chemistry in King’s College, London. With 
pine. Illustrations, the Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, 21s. 


FIVE S ERMONS, preached before 


the Universit Cambridge in pel + 1843. By th 
RICHARD C SNEV IX TRENCH, M. my 8vo. 2s, ro oon 


By the same Author, 8vo. 12s, 


NOTES on the PARABLES. 








A MANUAL of CHRISTIAN ANTI 


UITIES; or, an Account of the Constitution, Ministers, 
bh mm Discipline, and Customs of the Early Church; with 
Pisin tion, containing a complete Chronological Analysis 

lorks of the Antenicene Fathers. By the Rev ae g 
enine M.A., Author of ‘Luther and bis Times,” ** Pint 
Sundays at Church.’ Seconp EDITION, 8v0. 135 





BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA, a Compr- 


hensive Digest of the Civil and Natural History, Geography, 
Statistics, and General Literary Information, connected with 
the Sacred Writings. Complete in 2 vols. 2/. 10s., illustrated by 
several Hundred Woodcuts. 





The FOURTH VOLUME, 4s. éd., with Portraits, of 


LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS 
By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., Vicar of Hales Owen. Contain 
ing Lives of Jutin Bradiord, Archbishop Grindal, and Judge 

ale. 


The FIRST VOLUME contains the Lives of Archbishop 
Usher, Dr. Hammond, John Evelyn, and Bishop Wilson. 
SECOND VOLUME, Bernard Gilpin, Philip de Morna 14 Bishop 
Bedell,and Anthony Horneck. ‘The THIRD VOLUME, Bishop 
Kidley, Bishop Hall, and Robert Boyle. 





A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 


ARITHMETIC ; comprising all the 


usual Rules, with their Proofs; Scales of Notation; the Con- 
Struction and Use of Logarithms; spengpention of Superticies 
and Solids: Formula ae te cael orse-power of Steam- 
Engines, Water- Wheels, &c., together with much useful Infor- 
mation never before introduced into Treatises on Arithmetic. 
Dost ned 9 ihe Use of Schools and self-taught Students, By 

i. c Mathematical Master, St. Mark's College, 
» FH Toads bound, 4s. 





BY AUTHORITY. 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHING 


MODEL-DRAWING from SOLID 


FORMS; the Models foonded, on those of M. Du row 
bined with a POPUL VIEW OF PERSPECT: “and 
adapted to the Pat jnstuption of Classes in LM is an 
Public Institutions, as taught under the Sanction of the Coui- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

By BI) TLER_WILLIAMS, C.E. F.G.S., D:rector of the Draw: 
ing Classes at Exeter Hall. Handsomely printed in tvo., 8% 
illustrated ¥ Shaded Engravings of the Models, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 15s. 


Il. 


INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING, for 


the Use of ey tie Schools, Abridged from the fo 
‘Manual.’ LER WILLIAMS.” With burperous ae 
trative Woodduts woe bonne Figures of the Models, 


London; Jonn W, Parker, West Strand, 
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REVIEWS 

The Temple C hurch—An Account of its Resto- 

ration and Repairs. By Willian Burge, Esq. 

of the Inner Temple, &c. Pickering. 
Mr. Burge, one of the most active and zealous 
members of the Committee who have conducted 
the restorations at the Temple, has published this 

mphlet for the purpose of making known that 
these restorations consisted of very extensive 
repair, absolutely required for sustaining the 
edifice ; (repairs, however, effected in the manner, 
and style, and character, of the Temple Church 
of 1185 and 1240, and with materials of the 
same kind, worked with the same ornaments, as 
those with which it was then constructed). He 
has done this, in order to correct any misappre- 
hension which might exist as to the expense of 
executing the works. 

The publication of this pamphlet, and the 
rumour that the works will shortly be brought 
to a close, though some important objects still 
remain to be effected, suggest a few observations 
inaddition to those which we have from time to 
time expressed on this subject. Exceptions to the 
details of these restorations might, we think, be 
justly taken, and we shall not scruple to allude to 
some of them; yet, on the whole, they appear to 
us the best of the kind which our age has yet ac- 
complished,—right in spirit, and well executed, 
considering the sort of mixed tribunal which 
superintended them. It has been said that the 
cost has been disproportionately great, and that 
halfa dozen chapels or churches might have been 
erected with the money spent in decoration. It 
has also been said, that it is absurd to attempt 
to restore the works of a past age so literally as 
in the present case: that we might as well dress 
the benchers like Knights Templars, with white 
flowing mantles and red crosses, as decorate 
their church in its ancient guise. Believing, as 
we do, that morals and taste may be much influ- 
enced by the character of religious ceremonies, 
we cannot look scornfully on any works which, 
like those at the Temple, at least set people 
thinking. We are sure that not a score of 
miserable, tasteless, barn-like chapels, plagiar- 
ized from classical temples or Gothic cathedrals, 
would have produced one tithe of the good in 
the creation of a taste for decoration, or even in 
the way of mere discussion, as the works at the 
Temple Church. We do not defend extrava- 
gance,—and that there has been some, arising 
from neglect, there is too much reason to believe, 
—but we contend, that if the church was to be 
restored, it was the wise and proper course to 
restore it in the best possible way, without refer- 
ence to questions of economy, or different modes 
of appropriating the money. What the twelfth 
century did, regardless of the cost of labour and 
material, we surely can imitate without being 
mined. We dislike that niggardly captious spirit 
which looks askance at all things, accomplish- 
ing nothing itself, and always busy in cavils and 
deterioration. The Temple Church was to be 
restored. The work has been done well, and 
there ends the matter. The second objection 
seems to us somewhat illogical. The objectors 
condemn whitewash: they affect to appreciate 
consistencies : they admit that painted vaultings 
Were appropriate in the twelfth century, and yet 
Protest against the arabesques now adorning 


the Temple Church, whilst they would preserve 
the characteristic forms and outlines of the 
achitecture, which, without colour, would be 
—c 
e Temple Church was worthy of being 
testored, so far as was practicable :— 
“The building,” says Mr, Cottingham, in some 





Suggestive observations on its architectural features 
which Mr. Burge has printed, “ at once decides the 
long disputed point about the origin of the pointed 
style of architecture, at least in this country. This 
structure alone is quite sufficient to prove that the 
pointed style was not imported into England in a 
perfect state. The transition from the round to the 
pointed arch was by no means sudden. In the round 
part of the Temple Church we find the architect en- 
deavouring to obtain an altitude and lightness in the 
character of his building, which compelled him to 
trespass on the solemn grandeur of the Norman style ; 
for although the circular arch prevails throughout 
the exterior of the rotunda, it is evidently of a lighter 
character than the preceding Norman style. The 
carved work in-the beautiful entrance door-way, and 
in the capitals of the window columns, fully shows 
that a transition was taking place. No doubt the 
circular colonnade in the interior greatly favoured 
the object in view, namely, that of obtaining by its 
elevation a greater quantity of light than the Norman 
style would admit. There is every appearance that 
one and the same master mind designed both the | 
round and square parts of the church. The central 
archway into the choir was not an after-thought ; it 
was carried up with the original circular wall work, 
and the lightness and elevation obtained by this dex- 
terous movement from the circular to the pointed style, 
led to the entire adoption of the latter in the square | 
or choir part. Besides it is very doubtful whether | 
any of the round churches in this country were ori- | 
ginally complete rotundas, Certainly the Temple | 
Church was not ; for the oblong building on the | 
south side, pulled down a few years ago, was undoubt- 
edly a portion of the original design. The beautiful | 
Norman Chapel at Ludlow, built soon after the 
Conquest, had a square choir attached to the circular 
part, carried up with it in a similar manner to this 
church; and the later specimen of the kind at Ma- 
plestead had the square and the round parts built at 
the same time. It appears that the Temple Church 
was upwards of fifty years in building. This was not 
an unusual length of time for such a splendid edi- 
fice ; but a much less period would undoubtedly 
have been sufficient to establish the pointed style of 
architecture ; for the elevated effect produced by the 
most simple examples of the pointed arch was not 
lost to the keen observation of the Norman Ecclesi- | 
astics, who were the principal architects of that pe- | 
riod. They soon made themselves masters of its 
powers, and by adopting it, threw a flood of light 
into their buildings which enables them to complete 
the inimitable coup d’wil of a Gothic church by the 
introduction of stained glass, which the great thick- 
ness of the walls and smallness of the windows in a 
Norman building did not encourage. Having thus 
slightly described the leading features of the new style 
in the Temple Church, it is curious to contemplate 
the struggle which took place in the minor details of 
the round church. All the windows are circular 
headed, and ornamented at the angles with slender 
columns, terminated by foliated capitals of a tran- 
sition character, similar to those at the entrance 
door-way. The recesses formed by a_ series of 
columns above the stone bench in the aisle on the 
north and south sides of the entrance are decidedly 
pointed, retaining the Norman square abacus in the 
capitals of the columns, and the billetted moulding 
in the arches. The triforium is ornamented by an | 
arcade of interlaced arches, a portion of Norman de- 
coration, retained long after the ascendancy of the 
pointed style. I am inclined to think that the cir- 
cular part of the oak ribs, and the richly carved oak 
boss in the centre of the ceiling, are portions of the 
original work, which might have been cut down from 
the top to acommodate a new roof. It was not at all | 
unusual for the ribs of wood groining to have stone 
springers to a certain height, which is the case here ; | 
the boss and mouldings of the present ribs are decid- | 
edly of very early pointed character. The ceiling 
was probably finished in a domical form originally. ; 
No building in existence so completely developes the 
gradual and delicate advances of the pointed style 
over the Norman, as this church, being commenced 
in the latter, and finished in the highest perfection of 
the former ; the choir, or square part of the church, 
is decidedly the most exquisite specimen of pointed 
architecture existing. There is a boldness in the 











|} entablature and compass pediment. 


| skill and the best taste.” 


conception, and a lightness in the execution, which 
charm every beholder. The groining of the ceiling 
is in perfect unison with the whole design. The ribs, 
light and elegantly moulded, rise from the caps of 
the slender marble columns, and branch out in such 
palmy and graceful lines, that the mind is quite pre- 
pared to meet the flowery canopy which they are 
made to support.” 

Before we speak of the restorations, our 
readers should be reminded of the former gene- 
ral appearance of the church. Little indeed of 
its original character was apparent; and like 
most of our ecclesiastical buildings, it had been 
“beautified” with classical anachronisms :— 

“The screen of ‘right wainscoat,’ which in 1682 
was erected at the west end of the oblong church, 
and between that and the round church, was adorned 


| with ten pilasters of the Corinthian order, also three 


portals and pediments ; and the organ gallery over 
the central entrance was supported by two fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, and adorned with 
The inter- 
columns were large panels in carved frames, with an 
enrichment of cherubims near the pediment on the 
south side. The screen extended completely across 
the church. The central archway was occupied by 
the organ, the ornamented front of which was carried 
up nearly to the ceiling of the nave. The side arch- 
ways were, above the screen, carefully plastered up, 
so that their form was rendered invisible. The lower 
parts of these, and the centre archways, were filled 
up with glass doors and windows. * * The beautiful 
columns and shafts of Purbeck marble, their foliated 
capitals, and the cornice or string course of Purbeck 
marble, were enveloped in whitewash and _ plaster. 
The clustered columns were concealed by an encase- 
ment of wainscoting, reaching above the band which 
connected them at the centre, and they were further 
concealed by large massive monuments, which were 
affixed to them above their centre. * * In the ob- 
long part of the church, the Purbeck marble pillars 
were encrusted with coats of plaster and whitewash. 
A floor was raised, nine inches above the original 
pavement, and the intermediate space between was 
filled with loose earth, saturated with water, flowing 
from the graves in the churchyard. The height of 
the building was thus diminished. This raised floor, 
and the wainscoting and pewing of the whole church 
completely concealed, not only the bases, but eight 
feet of the columns. * * The monuments affixed 
to these columns still further contributed to impair 
their intrinsic beauty and effect on the edifice. Cum- 
brous and heavy monuments were also affixed to the 
sides, so as to encroach considerably on the beautiful 
lancet-shaped windows, conceal their character, and 
affect the whole appearance of the aisle. The altar- 
piece extended still higher than the wainscoting; it 
was finely carved, adorned with four pilasters, and 
between them two columns with entablature of the 
Corinthian order, and enrichment of cherubims; a 
shield, festoon, fruit, and leaves, enclosed with hand- 
some rail and banister. It covered not only the 
Purbeck cornice or string course, but concealed from 
view a considerable portion of the beautiful central 
window at the east end.” 

The first step towards the repair of the church 
was taken in 1825; when Sir Robert Smirke 
restored the whole exterior of the south side, 
and the lower part of the Round Church. Little 
was done to the interior of the Round, and 
nothing to the Oblong Church. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Burge, that Sir R. Smirke’s 
restorations were “executed with the greatest 
We should say that 
they were conducted in a cold unsympathetic 
taste, the very reverse of Mr. Burge’s eulogium. 
Besides, Sir Robert Smirke committed an un- 
pardonable outrage by removing the little chapel 





| attached to the south side of the circular church. 


He did it, too, as we believe, in spite of en- 
treaties to spare it. It was dedicated to St. 
Anne, and was reputed to have been the shrine 
at which, in the days of the Templars, childless 
wives prayed to become mothers. 

We will now, as briefly as possible, mention 
the principal and the most expensive works 
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which have been executed. The ancient en- 


trance, with its magnificent doorway, has been | 


restored to its original state. The whole of the 
interior of the Round Church, excepting the 
stone seat and arcade in the aisle, has been 
renovated. The roof, the marble shafts, the 
pavement, are allnew. The organ and all its 
screen-work, which filled up the arches con- 


| 


that the responsibility of it does not rest either 


with Mr. Sidney Smirke or Mr. Burton. Thus 
we objected to the altar, not only as interrupting 
the string course which is carried round the 


| church, but as belonging to a style of architecture 


necting the square and round churches, has | f : 
| Whose work are the squatty altar chairs? No- 


been entirely removed, and the forms of the 
arches displayed. 
been transported from both churches up into 
the Triforium of the Round Church. 
Crusaders’ effigies, in all their original forms, 
have been carefully restored. All the mar- 
ble and stone work in the Oblong Church have 
been likewise repaired thoroughly. A new 


All the monuments have | 


The | 


later than that of the Church. No one is found 
willing to father the design. Ask, who raised the 
benches close to the aisle-walls? Nobody. Who 
the ponderous uncouth altar railings? Nobody. 


body's. Again, no one knows by whom the 
Bishop of Everdon’s monument was choked up 
and hidden by the benches, or who invented 
the hideous model of square railing which was 
lately raised beside the crusaders’ effigies, or 
who it is that recommends the suspension of the 
works whilst the Round Church remains un- 


chamber has been erected in the centre of the | decorated. 
north aisle, to receive the organ, which was | 
| novelties, and so in fact they are to our times. 


built by Father Schmidt, and it has been located 
there without any sacrifice of its effect. The 
pews have been entirely removed, and oaken 
benches, profusely and richly carved, have been 
substituted for them. These are somewhat too 
many, too heavy, and too high, to our taste. 
The pavement has been lowered considerably, 
in oie to exhibit the whole of the bases of the 
marble shafts. 

Mr. Burge gives the particulars of the pro- 
ress of these works. We do not propose to 
ollow him, either through his account of the 
dilapidated state of the fabric, or the repairs 
performed; not because we are unmindful of 
the necessity which existed for a large expen- 
diture on substantial repairs, or that we are 
unobservant of the excellent manner in which 

they have been executed. The curious in these 
matters should betake themselves to the church 
itself, and they will be puzzled to distin- 
guish between what is new and what is old, 
so harmoniously have the two been blended in 
material and in form. But these, the more 
essential works, are comparatively unseen, whilst 
those which may be classed under the head of 
decorations obviously excite most notice; and it is 
rather to the decorations, which, though revivals, 
in fact assume the character of novelties, that 
we prefer to devote the space at our disposal. 
And here we cannot but express our regret that 
the works are to be suspended—the resumption 
of them being somewhat a matter of doubt— 
and the church left in its present unfinished 
state. The Committee would surely have done 
wisely not to have commenced any measures 
unless they had first made up their minds to 
carry them out completely. To place a single 
stained glass window in the Round Church, and 
decorate the roof only, leaving the greater part 
of the superficies in all nakedness, seems to us a 
mistake. If you begin a system of bright and 
strong colouring in decoration, there is no stop- 
ping half-way, or rather quarter-way, as in the 
— case. It is not a question of more or 
ess—it is one of all or none. The Committee 


should either complete what they have begun, 
or undo it and revert to a consistent white 


ceiling. They should not deliver up their cre- 
dentials to their parliament, as the legislative 
department of these Inns is called, until they 
are able to say that the Round Church is com- 
pletely decorated. This halting before the 
journey is ended, coupled with a number of ex- 
periments which we have observed from time to 
time to be going on in the church, satisfy us that 
there is no consistent scheme to be realized. 
The knowledge that fwo architects are now 
superintending the works does not weaken this 
opinion. One result of this extraordinary ar- 
rangement is, that there is no responsibility. 
Inquire by whose direction something odd has 
been done, and all you can learn is, that it was no 
part of Mr, Savage’s original design, and further 





We have said that the decorations appear as 


Since the days of the Reformation, the deco- 
ration of architecture by means of colour has 
been positively discouraged, and many who do 
not know that it was indispensable to the full 
effect of all the styles of Gothic architecture 
are startled to find it here. The ignorance’ is 
excusable, as scarce a remnant of coloured deco- 
ration can be found in our churches which is 
not hidden beneath wash or behind panelling. 
We highly esteem the ornamental colouring 
which Mr. Willement has introduced in the 
vaultings, altar, &e.—so judiciously and tem- 
perately that we regret its absence in all bare 
places—not only for its intrinsic merits, but 
because we believe it will give an impetus to 
the restoration of colour generally in architec- 
tural decoration—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished in our cheerless climate. Mr. Willement 
has here shown how tastefully the use of bright 
positive colours—vermillions, cobalts, &e.—may 
be employed to produce an effect of rich har- 
mony. We must find room for a few passages 
from Mr. Willement’s report on the works con- 
ducted by him :— 

*In the Norman architecture, colour was much 
used within the churches, of which mary examples 
may be found in the early illuminations. In the 
early buildings in the pointed style, the ceilings par- 
took of the same richness which was spread over the 
windows, walls, and pavements. In some cases the 
vaultings were made resplendent by stars and rosettes 
in gold, on a rich ground of azure, but more fre- 
quently by flowing ornaments drawn with decision in 
powerful colours strongly contrasted, on a ground 
tinted to represent the hue of ancient vellum, or 
perhaps nearer to the rich tone of the Normandy 
stone when first raised. * * The colours most affected 
were yellow or gold, bright blue, and scarlet, which 
were taken mystically to represent, light, air, and 
heat ; to these were cautiously added a bright green, 
emblematic of fecundity. Black, which was under- 
stood to represent darkness or evil, was very seldom 
introduced. * * Considerable remains were disco- 
vered on the ribs and vaultings of the Temple Church, 
which proved that these had been originally painted 
in powerful colours, but they were not of sufticient 
extent to warrant a restoration of any particular 
pattern. The manner in which the ceiling is executed 
is founded on examples of the same period, and 
which strongly assimilate with the decorations of the 
illuminated manuscripts, coeval with the church.” 

Stained glass has been introduced with very 
fine effect into all the windows of the east end, 
into one on the south aisle, opposite to the 
organ, and into one window of the Round 
Church: this latter window being a present 
from the artist. We think there will be found 
few dissentients among those who have consi- 
dered the principles on which fenestral de- 
coration is based, that these windows are cer- 
tainly the finest specimens which have been 
executed in modern times, constructed upon 
the true principles of ornament; and that even 
the ruby colour in the window of the Round 


—— a 
Church has perhaps never been surpassed, But 
it occurs to us, without being hypercritical, that 
the mosaic patterns in the east windows are 
somewhat too small to develope the colours jy 
full brilliancy. ‘To our eye, the intense blue 
which is very abundant, seems to lessen the 
purity of the reds, rather inclining them in ap- 
pearance towards We and also deadening 
the brilliancy of the yellows. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Willement has authority for the em. 
ployment of these mosaic patterns; but we 
rather question if they were used on so small a 
scale as the narrowness of these lancet windows 
has made necessary. Still the work, with all 
exceptions that may be taken to it, is one to be 
proud of and grateful for, and especially with 
the recollection of the misdeeds in this depart- 
| ment of art which were perpetrated at New Col- 
| lege, Oxford, and at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, both under the sanction of two Presidents 
of the Royal Academy, the first under Reynolds, 
the latter under West. ‘The lawyers, in these 
works, have set an example which we hope the 
clergy will not be slow to follow. There is 
scarcely a humble parish church in the king. 
dom which, if restored to its pristine state, 
might not become, in addition to its religious 
aims, the promoter of good taste and refinement 
among the people. 








Critical and Historical Essays, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By 'T. B. Macaulay. 3 
vols. Longman & Co, 

Mr. Macaulay has thought it necessary to apo- 

logize for the republication of these Essays—a 

necessity which no one, we believe, will acknov- 
ledge but himself. It will not be easy to name 
three thick octavo volumes from among the mass 
of modern publications, which possess equal 
claims on the reader’s attention. The imme- 
diate occasion for thus coming forward is, that 
the Essays have been pirated in America, 
and that the publishers of the Edinburgh Re- 
view are anxious to protect their home market 
from such dishonesty. It is no sinall aggrava- 
tion of the outrage done upon authors by the 
pirate, that he is not always content with repro- 
ducing verbatim the original, and so striking 
only at the pocket of the literary man : he must 
also go marauding through periodicals and mis- 
cellanies, to reproduce, in a collective form, the 
disjecta membra of celebrated writers, without 
pausing to consult their wishes on the subject. 
He thus arrogates to himself the right of bring- 
ing into notice what the true owner may wish to 
be forgotten; of reproducing opinions, as actu- 
ally entertained, which the writer may have 
modified or abandoned; of reviving hostilities 
over which time had exercised its cooling influ- 
ence; and of bringing within the focus of a 
bound volume, papers which were written for 
isolated publication, and with a knowledge that 
they would stand severally disconnected, by 
long intervals of time, and by the intercalation 
of many subjects, many styles, and many inter- 
ests. That these considerations must have 
exercised a distinct influence on the original 
composition of Mr. Macaulay’s papers, both 
as to the selection of thoughts to be presented 
to the reader, and to the mode in which they 
should be embodied, is self-evident. The 
hasty skimmer of multitudinous periodicals, 
|and the closet student, are personages of 4 
| different stamp, and each loves to be ad- 
dressed, like Shakspeare’s citizen of London, 
| by his own Recorder. Topics that are well 
| fitted to moments of political and polemical ex 
| citement, may assume an air of gratuitous ma- 
| lignity by their re-appearance when the occa- 
| sion is past; and as far as criticism is concerned, 
| the coolest and most forbearing writers will 
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d. But occasionally be betrayed by the controversial | and historical speculations of no ordinary depth| The whole narrative is in a like strain. 
al, that spirit, into asperities for which maturer con- | and originality. Our — s exertions to improve the — 
WS are sideration must grieve. ; aang _ | popu a and to encourage haar asaya an 

ours in Independently of these considerations, we re- | 4 Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies. ae , Gouseve Omg for the ; ye “! 
e blue, joice that Mr. Macaulay has determined on the| By James Backhouse. Hamilton & Co. — r) = unw — , in a om ¢ ne . 
sen the step he has taken; for, whatever may be the| Ir was no love of trade or of travel, but the ~ soem Poe ~ . ota was i tr z 

ina legitimate expectations formed of some possible | impulse called, according to the phraseology of | * oe a i pm ni. nomena 
idening work proceeding from his pen, we are still in-| the Society of Friends, “a religious concern,” | SME extracts may De taken :— ‘ 

0 doubt clined to estimate more highly the positive utility | which led Mr. Backhouse to undertake a voyage Notwithstanding the fine scenery of Macquarie 
he em- of these shorter and more popular essays, which, | to Van Diemen’s Land, “on the third of the ninth Harbour, . was hh gloomy ayn m - eyes of a 
but we being addressed to a wider circle of readers, | month 1831.” Hence his observations were Pv be — , a pa alk gsc yh meee — wr on 
small a will act more immediately on public opinion, | necessarily narrowed within the circle of his ets ag limited ; ctw hang of food. which’ did a 
vindows and more effectually assist In dragging the inert benevolent cares, and the record of his residence Sachin deianane , + being kept ender 0 wiliieer 
with all and reluctant masses of mankind to a nearer|in the new country, is enormously swollen by guard; from the hardship he endured, in toiling almost 
he to be level with the few in advance of their age. | notices of his missionary operations. The style | constantly in the wet, at felling timber and rolling it 
lly with Without pledging ourselves to all the opinions | of his book is amusing, as offering a fair spe-| to the water, and from other severe labour, without 
depart. ut forward by the author, on points either of | cimen of the verbal circumlocution and formality | wages, as well as from the liability to be flogged or 
ew Col- political or of literary criticism, we acknowledge | into which the respectable body to which the | subjected to solitary confinement, for small offences, 
|, Wind- that his writings abound in incidental truths, | author belongs is driven by its anxiety to ob- | Out of 85 deaths that occurred here in eleven years, 
esidents tending to develope a sounder state of the public | serve a literal precision. To appreciate this | Commencing with 1822, only 39 were from natural 
eynolds, mind. We have often envied the more ample | fully, the reader should have some prepara- | “US¢S 3 of the remainder, 27 were drowned, 8 killed 


In these 
ope the 
lhere is 


scope and more sufficient verge of the trimestrial 
journals, which, while they permit their writers 
‘to do full justice to a subject, are yet restricted 


tory acquaintance with the literature of Dissent; 
nevertheless, we think, that few will refuse a 
smile to the following travelling adventure, 


accidentally, chiefly by the falling of trees, 3 were 
shot by the military, and twelve murdered by their 
comrades. There is reason to believe that some of 
these murders were committed for the purpose of obe 


ie king- h to compel some effort at condensation | which befe » worthy Friend shortly after his | ;.;,,; “ats iat ‘a . : 

— “f the cht ne eee oom the sical of lz < se — worthy b camce shortly after his taining for the murderers, and those who might be 
State, of thought, and to determi! e c an- | disembarkation at Port Davey :— called upon as witnesses on their trials, a removal 

religious guage, concise, vigorous, picturesque, and lucid.| «T once ascended Spring Hill alone, taking the | from this place, though at the ultimate cost of the life 

inement Of these peculiarities of thinking and of expres- | rocky part of it, which is composed of projections of | of the murderers, and without a prospect of liberation 


ed to the 
ulay. 3 


sion, Mr. Macaulay is a great master; and 
whatever may be deemed of the scope and ten- 
dency of his historical articles, few, we imagine, 
will deny that the pictures they present of espe- 
cial epochs are well calculated to convey to the 
general reader clearer and more comprehensive 


white quartz, sometimes tinged with pink or blue, 
amongst which I could climb as on a rude stair-case. 
Being sheltered from observation by the rocky spires, 
I came among a flock of White Cockatoos, which are 
too shy knowingly to admit the presence of a stranger: 
they chattered to each other, and shook their beauti- 


on the part of the others!) Some of the prisoners 
who returned hither with us in the Tamar, had been 
witnesses in such a case ; but they had had the pri- 
vilege of the change, for a time, to the penitentiary at 
Hobart Town! These circumstances, with the fact, 
that within the eleven years, 112 prisoners had eloped 


. . ht ful lemon-coloured crests with an amusing degree of | fro’ is settlement, proved also that its privation 

y to apo- notions, than those he could pick up in his seat- sein on sing dagpes of | om this ecttioment, } prea wey! tc = 

tered perusal of the professed historians. In this | “°*°a"2 until at length I threw a stick among | were felt to be very great. Escape from Macquarie 

paaye—s Bn ope 1 Le t ‘ 1 his them, which dispersed the assembly.” Harbour was well known to be a difficult and very 
acknow. P r’s criticé r gs y rhe 3 4 . Ta . -* ; ae 

acknow- re 1or's oR a ngs, be 1 ev ot Ww ‘dis ns After breaking up the meeting of the Cockatoos | hazardous undertaking, and very few who attempted 

to name Ss a wa way a “th an Cispas- | __the courage of Friend Backhouse was put to | it, reached the settled parts of the Colony, Out of 

the mass sionate, when they may be either somewhat the 112 whoeloped, 62 were supposed to have perished 


ss equal 
e imme- 
lis, that 


tinted by a capricious idiosyncracy of taste, 
or stained by party or coterie prejudice, there 
is still a constant recurrence to first prin- 


the proof as follows :— 

“The top of the peak was composed of large blocks 
of white quartz, with thick scrub between them. From 
one to another of these I skipped to the opposite side 


in the bush, and 9 were murdered by their comrades 
on the journey, for a supply of food. For this pur- 
pose, the party proposing to attempt traversing the 


Ti iples ilos ical illustrations of cause : . . . ormidable forest, selected a weak minded man, and 
America, ciples, to philosophical illustrations of cause and | of the peak ; and from thence descending, passed cone hegre selected 3 - a ee 
irgh Re- effect, well adapted to nourish and excite the | through a thick scrub as high as my shoulders, hoping pinces Dem te aecemgeny Mem 5 ae ve 

> . “ > A ie . D> 


> market 


intellect of the reader, to awaken inquiry, and 


to reach the vessel by a nearer cut ; but I had not 


slender stock of provisions which they had contrived 
to save from their scanty rations, was exhausted, they 








ava- » develope aste. N . Macs é > is lessre arK- roceede ‘ar fore ¢ 1e - ar ‘me : te, - z 2 Sees 
a es aan t whe . wt ao a ene ee yy dem a nptnag ny laid violent hands on their victim. One party when 
Ss , > ¢ ¢ y py stré abs hes eC se. eve o was awing oO "aS & " : , . . 
S by the di at happy r bs F mt . 44 we. pt uae 1 mil ‘f _ ade eae ~ a th, e oo lately apprehended near the settled districts, had in 
’ 7 ¢ “ > ‘ ax ré¢ * severé *s rol , co s Ss: > scr he ° . " > 
th repro- dity by an image, of pointing a maxim by a bon | and se veral miles from my companions ; the scrub | their possession, along with the flesh of a Kangaroo, 
striking not, and of giving wings to a withering sarcasm, through which I had come had closed as I had left it, a portion of that of one of their comrades.” 


he must 
and mis- 
form, the 


oran overwhelming refutation, by an epigram 
not to be forgotten, which form the peculiar 
charm of Sydney Smith’s controversial style. 





| upon the more open groand, and came in sight of the | 


and it was necessary to retrace my steps. * * Losing 
little time in observations, and being favoured to find 
my way across the rocks in safety, 1 took to my heels 

















Mr. Backhouse considers that in the early days 
of the settlement, the reform of the prisoners 
was retarded by the employment of flagellation 


j But he possesses, in an eminent degree y : . . 
w ae on f : ee 1 a 5 \ ” the | Tamar before the sun had set. I was much surprised | as a punish: rent: 
» subject. power of grasping and commanding a subject, a | not to see the boat off, as I had requested the men “The first missionary sent here found a chief officer 
of bring- sustained force of demonstration, an aptitude | who came on shore for water in the morning, to come | living in open profligacy, and saw so little prospect, 


y wish to 
as actu- 


for insinuating into his reader the elements and 
the habit of independent thought. If Mr. Syd- 


for me in the evening, saving, they might then expect 
to see me somewhere on the fixee of Spring Hill. Like 









under such circumstances, of being able to do any 
good among the prisoners, that he returned by the 


vay have 
hostilities 


ney Smith is more suggestive to the practised 


men of their class, they had so little regarded the in- | same vessel to Hobart Town. Of latter time the ad- 
thinker, Mr. Macaulay isa more laborious pioneer 


structions, that when inquired of,a few hours after, ministraiion of corporal punishment was much di- 











ing influ- to the half-educated man of the world, desirous | they could give no account of me. My companion | minished, and that of solitary confinement increased, 
cus of a of forming honest opinions for himself. Both | had become uneasy at my absence ; and, at length, I with evident advantage. Major Baylee also expostu- 


saw him with some seamen leave the vessel in a boat | iated with the parties, and convinced them that he 
and come toward the shore, and heard the V. D, | would not administer punishment without cause : this 
Land ery of Coocy, borrowed trom the Aborigines, to greatly increased his influence, and obtained for him 


ritten for 


impregnate popular topics with the rich and fer- 
edge that 


tilizing germs of their own genius; both present 


scted, by 
rcalation 
ny inter- 
ust have 
» original 
ers, both 
presented 
lich they 
t. The 
riodicals, 
ges of a 
) be ad- 
' London, 
are well 
mical ex- 
itous ma- 
the occa- 
oncerned, 
iters will 


novel views of subjects in themselves more or 


less familiar; but each contributes to the pro- | 


gress of truth by separate means and in different 
directions. 

Having said thus much, we purposely abstain 
from any specific observations on the multifari- 


ous contents of the volumes. Among the courts | 


of criticism there is no appellate jurisdiction ; 
and from essays so condensed and consecutive, it 
would be impossible to quote with any satisfac- 
tion either to ourselves or our readers. Otherwise 
we might break a friendly lance with the author, 
touching his estimate of Horace Walpole, ques- 
tion his opinion of the probable duration of 
Popery asan establishment and a power, or laugh, 
with him, a: Mr. Croker’s dates and classicalities. 
But we must forbear, and simply refer to the 
Volumes themselves such of our readers as pos- 
sess the information and the taste for critical 





which I answered ; but to my dismay, saw the boat 
again pushed from the land. Not having taken into 
account that sound does not readily descend, they had 
concluded, as they did not hear me, that I was not 
there. No time was to be lost. [ left the rocky part 
of the mountain fora slope on which I hoped to run ; 
but on reaching it, my feet slipped among a fungus 
resembling moistened glue—a species of Tremella?— 
with which the ground had become covered during 
the rain. I arose and fell until my legs shook under 
me ; and giving up the hope of standing, I launched 
off in a sitting posture ; and besmeared with this slimy 
vegetable, passed rapidly to the bottom of the hill. 
Here again I ran and shouted: my voice reached far 
over the still water, and the boat, to my great comfort, 
returned. I met it in the sea, for the purpose of 
washing my clothes, that previously, for several hours, 
had been soaked with rain, which fell at times so 
heavily that I had no occasion to stoop to drink 
during the whole day.” 





























| such respect and esteem, that he could go about the 


settlement, unattended, with perfect confidence. 

The removal of a few prisoners from Macquarie 
Harbour, on account of good conduct, before the ex- 
piration of their sentence, had a decidedly good effect 
upon the others. * * On conversing with some of the 
reformed prisoners, they said, that the change of 
heart they had undergone had altered the face of the 
settlement in their eyes: it had ceased to wear the 
gloom by which it was formerly overcast. ‘Two, to 
whom it had been so irksome as to tempt them to run 
away, said, they were now well satisfied, and thankful 
they had been sent there. Others who had been 
placed in the less laborious part of the establishment, 
because of good conduct, were, at their own request, 
allowed to return to their old employments, which 
they preferred on account of being less exposed to 
temptation ; saying, they were less afraid of labour 
than of sin. * * The number of prisoners at the set- 
tlement at the time of our visit, including the out-gangs, 
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was 177 ; formerly it was about 300. Many of them 
were employed on Sarahs Island, in ship-building, 
and others at out-stations, chiefly as a wood-cutting 
gang at PhillipsCreek, where they were superintended 
by a constable, and lodged in huts of the humblest 
construction ; but these, being furnished with good 
fires, were not very uncomfortable, particularly when 
the inmates whitewashed them, and kept them clean. 
On conversing with the men of this gang respecting 
the hope of remission of sentence on good conduct, 
one man, with tears in his eyes, said, he had been 
there 10 years: he seemed cast down almost below 
hope. Weassured them of the pleasure it gave the 
Lieutenant Governor, to remit their sentence, when 
they gained a character to warrant his doing so. On 
being asked, one man said, that their ration of provi- 
sion was not sufficient for them at such hard work; 
and though their general appearance was healthy, vet 
when they were engaged in heaving timber, and rolling 
is down to the water, and other fatiguing labour, it 
might often fail in appeasing the cravings of exhausted 
nature. The timber they cut was chiefly Huon Pine. 
No beasts of burden were allowed at Macquarie Har- 
bour. In order to get the felled timber to the water, 
a way had to be cleared, and to be formed with logs 
and branches ; over this, straight trunks of trees were 
laid in the manner of the slips or skids, used in launch- 
ing ships. Upon these the timber was rolled by the 
prisoners, sometimes to a great distance. These roads 
were termed Pine-roads.—If any of the men proved 
unruly at the out-stations, the constable lit a fire, the 
smoke of which was observed by the sentinel at the 
settlement, from whence assistance was promptly sent. 
Except sometimes as a punishment, the men were 
not in irons, for if they had been, they could not have 
performed their work. * * The general health of the 
prisoners at Macquarie Harbour was good. Seldom 
more than three of them were in the hospital at a 
time. The average of deaths did not amount to more 
than one in 35 per annum, including those by viclence 
and accident. These circumstances, the more re- 
markable in men whose habits had been dissipated, 
might reasonably be attributed to spare dict and hard 
labour, in a mild though humid climate, and seclusion 
from strong drink. But whether from the limited 
supply of food, or from being restricted to the use of 
salt meat, or from some other cause, the surgeon re- 
marked, that when the men became ill, the tone of 
their constitution was so low that they were difficult 
to recover. Some of them were affected with scurvy 
for long after leaving the settlement. The eommon 
temperature of the winter at Macquarie Harbour, was 
43° in clear weather, when the wind was from the 
south, and 52° when cloudy with the wind from the 
north. Frost and great heat were of rare occurrence. 
Rain is said to have fallen on five days out of the 
seven, during ten months in the year, from the for- 
mation of the settlement in 1822. ‘The prisoners 
had no allowance of spirits at this station ; but rewards 
for little extra services were sometimes given them 
by the officers, in this pernicious article ; the allow- 
ance of which to te latter and to the military 
generally, was a great evil, and the source of much 
misconduct.” 

The humanity of Mr. Backhouse extended 
itself to the aborigines. Hard, indeed, is the 
fate of the children of the soil, and one of the 
darkest enigmas of Life lies in the degradation 
and decay wrought by the very civilization which 
sould succour, teach, and improve. But the 
pblication of Mr. Backhouse’s volume has been 
delayed until it has lost much of its interest : he 
arrived in Australia early in 1832 and left in 
1838, five years since—a century, judged by 
events in the history of a young settlement. The 
work, therefore, will be of little value to those 
who seek for information relating to the Austra- 
lian colonies; but those who delight to study 
human nature, may find amusement in it. Our 
author, of course, lost no opportunity of bearing 
testimony against card-playing, music and 
dancing; but there is nothing stable, even in the 
world of scruple. The Society of Friends has 
advanced a step, since the days when one ten- 
derly-conscienced elder was made uneasy by 
the sight of a field of red clover; and another 
wascut to the heart, on being present at the pack- 





ing of a box full of dressed dolls, believing that 
the same savoured of idolatry. Though Music is 
still tabooed, Drawing is recognized—nor are the 
flowers of the field thought stumbling blocks be- 
cause they are clad in garments gayer than the 
gayest worn by the world’s people. It is evident, 
from Mr. Backhouse’s pages, that he is a well 
instructed botanist: and his journal is illustra- 
ted by some etchings, from the pencil of a 
brother missionary, which, if not surprising as 
works of art, at least appear to us faithful repre- 
sentations of Nature. 

A casual note respecting poor Glover, who, 
unfortunately for our Water Colour Exhibitions, 
emigrated to the newest world some fifteen years 
since, will be read with interest by those whom 
his landscapes delighted :— 

“We visited John Glover, a cclebrated painter, 
who came to this country when advanced in life, to 
depict the novel scenery : his aged wife has been so 
tried with the convict female servants, that she has 
herself undertaken the house-work. We generally 
find that females prefer England to Tasmania, on 
account of this annoyance.” 





Ilistory of the Pillar of Infamy, by Alexander 
Manzoni; with Observations on the Use of 
Torture, by Pietro Verri—[ Storia della Colon- 
na Infame, §e.). Paris, Baudry. 

Tue author of the ‘ Promessi Sposi’ is understood 

to have for some time forgotten the charms of 

poetry and romance in the raptures of religious 
seclusion, and a premature silence has fallen on 
the voice that once promised a new dramatic 
era to Italy. It is fortunate, therefore, that he 


has yielded so far to secular impulses as to 
publish the historical treatise of which some 
expectation was given in that remarkable part 
of the ‘Promessi Sposi’ which described the 


plague of 1630, in Milan. Amongst the terrible 
circumstances of that event, which has been 
fully nartated in this Journal (No. 644), will be 
remembered the popular beliefin the propagation 
of the disease by the wrtori, a body of purely 
imaginary miscreants, who were supposed to 
have anointed the walls of houses throughout 
the city with some new poison, fatal to all who 
touched it. This absurd notion, originating 
with the vulgar, was rather encouraged than 
repressed by the magistrates. They received 
the vague depositions of some ignorant women, 
maddened by stupid fear; proceeded against the 
innocent persons denounced, as if their guilt had 
been inevitably proved; foreed them—some by 
tortures, others, more resolute, by 
promises of safety—to accuse themselves, and 
point out others, which seems to have been 
done by the miserable wretches at random, 
merely to escape from their extremity of tor- 
ments ; and at the close of this horrible mockery 
of justice, consummated their guilt, by devoting 
the whole of these innocent victims to a death 
of the most appalling cruelty. Asif this were not 
sufficient, the judges decreed that the house of 
‘one of the accused persons, a barber named Mora 
(whom the first victim was driven to denounce as 
the preparer of the imaginary poison) should be 
razed to the ground, and a column erected on 
the site, with an inscription commemorating the 
circumstance. This monument remained stand- 
ing until 1778, near the Porta Ticinense, and 
was known as the Colonna Infame, or Pillar of 
Infamy ; which gives the name to Manzoni’s 
treatise. 

This iniquitous proceeding had already been 
discussed in the ‘Observations on the Use of 
Torture,’ written by Count Pietro Verri, in 1778, 
when “the question” was still recognized in 
Italy asa legal process. The main object of his 
dissertation, now appended to the Paris edition 
of Manzoni’s work, was to promote the banish- 
ment of this wicked absurdity from the tribunals 


cajolery and | 
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of Lombardy. This object naturally led the 
author to enforce his arguments by citing q 
notorious instance, in which, perhaps, of al] 
recorded cases, the torture was most keenly 
administered, on the slightest grounds, with 
the most evident failure as a discoverer of 
truth, and the utmost injustice to the accused, 
His special deduction from these premises, 
however masterly, is happily one which little 
concerns any European community in the 
present day. It is nolonger needful to demon- 
strate the folly and wickedness of torture as q 
means of obtaining evidence; nor is there much 
danger of this particular abuse being ever 
restored. 

Manzoni’s commentary on the same subject 
is therefore more interesting and valuable, be- 
cause its conclusions, derived from another 
view of the facts, are more general, and may 
serve as a lesson for all times, while passion and 
fear can disturb the rectitude of public justice, 
He proves, by an acute dissection of the evi- 
dence, and by numerous legal authorities, that 
even admitting the possibility of the crime 
alleged, and the right of torturing, as defined by 
the legal principles of that time, there was in 
this case neither any inchoate ground for the 
prosecution, nor any excuse for the cruelty ex- 
hibited in its progress and conclusion. “I haye 
sought,” he says, ‘to exhibit clearly the true 
aspect of this proceeding ; to prove that these 
judges condemned innocent persons; whom 
these judges, even with the firm persuasion of 
the efficacy of the alleged wnetions, and with a 
code that permitted torture, should have ac- 
knowledged to be innocent; and that, conse- 
quently, to prove them guilty, to suppress the 
truth, which re-appeared every moment, in a 
thousand forms and on a thousand sides, in 
characters as legible then as now, they were 
forced to practise continual efforts of cunning, 
and employ expedicnts the injustice ef which 
they could not but know. I do not, certainly, 
wish (wicked, indeed, would be the atiempt) to 
take from ignorance and the torture their several 
parts in this horrible transaction; the one was 
the lamentable occasion, the other a cruel and 
active means; but neither the sole nor the chief 
one. But I deem it important to distinguish the 
true and efficient cause, which was an iniquitous 
manner of action: and how originating ?—in 
the wicked passions of man.” 

With this object in view, Manzoni pursues 
his argument through the incidents of the his- 
tory, with equal address and logical power; 
pausing at times to relieve his feelings in bursts 
of manly indignation, uttered with all his wonted 
eloquence. The tale is related with a power equal 
to any displayed in his former efforts ; but the 
details are so revolting, that we shall not harrow 
the reader’s feelings by a fruitless display of 
such cruelties. It is impossible to dwell without 
abhorrence on these instances of the oppression 
which man has delighted in practising on his 
fellow-creatures. They are the shameful parts 
of history, on which it is almost pollution to 
gaze. We tum with humiliation from the last 
scene of the wretched Munster fanatics, the 
miserigs which exterminated whole races in New 
Spain, or the spectacle of science prolonging 
the agonies of Damien. In passing over such 
opprobria generis humani, we may truly rejoice 
that England has ever been purer than any 
other nation from such abominations, and was the 
first to cast them utterly away. And _ seeing 
how a century has changed the moral features 
of all Europe in this single point, one may boast 
that even from hence alone the superiority of 
present over past times might be victoricusly 
demonstrated. 

One singular trait which occurs in the ac- 
count of these trials, may perhaps deserve to be 
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The first prisoner examined, one 
Guglielmo Piazza, protested his innocence 
throughout the most trying severity of the 
uestion.”” Before administering it a second 
time, the judges ordered him to be shaved and 
urged, lest he. should have some talisman con- 
cealed in his hair, or recently swallowed, ——— 
the efficacy of the torments might be destroye % 
And in the extract of another's trial, one Ve- 
dano’s, we find him taken down, during the 
rogress of the examination, because he stead- 
fastly persisted in his denials, and shaved in 
the inquisitor’s presence, —- for the 
purpose of depriving him of any such means of 
endurance. A belief in the application of these 
existed in Germany down to the eighteenth 
century. A singular book, published at C elle, 
in Hanover, with the sanction of the authorities, 
in 1718, describing the trials and execution of a 
formidable gang of robbers, the leader of which 
was one Lips Tullian, makes repeated mention 
ofa charm or specific which seems to have been 
regarded as infallible. Instances are cited of 
the apparent impassiveness - of many of the 
criminals under torture, ascribed to their pos- 
session of some secret of the kind, so direct and 
surprising, as almost to render it probable that 
a recipe for producing temporary stupor was 
then known to malefactors ; although the effects 
described exceed those of any opiate we now 
But such ancient testimonies we would 
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by no means assume to be more than curious. 





A VISIT TO COZUMEL AND TULOOM. 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, By J. L. 
Stephens. 
(Second Notice.] 

Ix our former account of this delightful work, 
we bore the author sufficiently close company 
to give our readers an idea of the wherefore and 
the whereabouts of his wanderings. To follow 
him throughout the circuit recorded in his second 
volume, is rendered unnecessary by the recent 
space devoted to Mr. Norman’s *4 in which 
Fm remains of Chi-chen, Zayi, &c. &c., were 
not only described, but presented by the aid 
of wood-cuts. But though we would avoid 
“the tediousness of a twice-told tale,’”’ we have 
not yet done with Mr. Stephens; we will, there- 
fore, start with himon an excursion, in which he 
hadno predecessor, and leaving the mounds and 
pyramids of the heart of Yucatan, at once bring 
him down to the port of Yalahao :— 

“In our journey to the coast (says our author) we 
had entered a region of novel and exciting interest. 
Onthe road we had heard of quondam pirates, having 
snall sugar ranchos, and enjoying reputations but little 
the worse for wear, in fact, much respected, and looked 
upon with a sort of compassion, as men who had been 
unfortunate and broken up in business. We had now 
reached the focus of their operations. It is not many 
years since the coast of Cuba and the adjacent con- 
tinent were infested by bands of desperadoes, the 
common enemies of mankind, and doomed to be hung 
and shot without trial, wherever caught. Tales of 
piracies and murders which make the blood run 
cold are fresh in the remembrance of'many. The 
sailor still repeats or listens to them with shuddering 
interest, and in those times of rapine and blood, this 
port was notorious: as a rendezyous for these robbers 
of the sea.” 

_ Mr.Stephens came, however, yet more directly 
into contact with the buccaneers of Yalahao than 
by tradition :— 

“Immediately on our arrival we had visiters, some 
of whom were silent and uncommunicative upon the 
historical associations of the place ; and when they 
Went away their good-natured neighbours spoke of 
them as los pobres, who had good reason to be silent. 


_ All spoke with kindness and good feeling of the 


leaders, and particularly of one Don Juan, the captain, 
adashing, generous fellow, whose death was a great 
public loss, Individuals were named, then living in 
the place, and the principal men, who had been 


notoriously pirates ; one had been several years in 
prison and under sentence of death, and a canoa 
was pointed out, lying in front of our door, which 
had been often used in pirate service.” 

A more interesting visitor was Don Vicente 
Albino, for he had established a rancho on the 
island of Cozumel, whither our travellers were 
bound: and they looked to him for information. 
It does not seem, however, that they gained 
much. We should here say, that Mr. Stephens 
had, before leaving the United States, deter- 
mined to make this voyage ; with the object “ in 
following the track of the Spaniards along this 
coast, to discover vestiges or remains of the great 
buildings of lime and stone which, according to 
the historical accounts, surprised and astonished 
them.” To put his adventurous plan into exe- 
cution, he hired, at Yalahao, “ FE] Sol,” or the Sun, 
a well-known canoa, commanded by a middle- 
aged Mestizo fisherman,—a craft, thirty-five 
feet long, and six feet wide at the top, but curving 
towards the bottom, carrying two sails, and with 
a “ space of eight or ten feet clear in the stern,” 
all the rest being filled with luggage, provisions, 
&e. &c. These “last were chocolate, sweetened 
bread, beef and pork in strings, two turtles, 
three bushels of corn, and implements for making 
tortillas” —no scanty store this! and, taken con- 
jointly with the dimensions of E] Sol, the reader 
will hardly be surprised to hear, apropos of the 
discoverers’ sleeping arrangements on the first 
night, that they made ‘‘so tight a fit in the canoa, 
that if the bottom had fallen out, they could 
have hardly gone threugh.”’ 

Mr. Stephens touched for a moment at a 
wretched island, about two leagues distant from 
Yalahao, being compelled so to do by the bad 
sailing of El Sol, which was prevented by a 
strong wind from doubling a certain headland :— 

“'Phis desolate point was Cape Catoche, the 
memorable spot on the Continent of America at which 
the Spaniards first landed, and approaching which, 
says Bernal Dias, we saw at the distance of two 
leagues a large town, which, from its size exceeding 
any town in Cuba, we named Grand Cairo. The 
Spaniards set out for it, and passing by some thick 
woods, were attacked by Indians in ambuscade. 
Near the place of this ambuscade, he adds, were 
three buildings of lime and stone, wherein were idols 
of clay, with diabolical countenances, &c.” 

At last, however, El Sol accomplished the 
feat, and proceeded on her way, past other places 
of antiquarian curiosity. Mr. Stephens had set 
his heart on visiting the ruins of a Spanish 
church, belonging to a town destroyed by the 
buccaneers: but the Mestizo informed him, 
that disembarkation at the Boca de Iglesia was 
impossible, the beach being flat and muddy, and 
the difficulties of landing not to be overcome 
by wading. Disappointed in this, our author 
made sail for the island of Contoy :— 

“ At eleven o'clock we reached the island of Mu- 
geres, notorious in that region as the resort of Lafitte 
the pirate. Monsieur Lafitta, as our skipper called 
him, bore a good character in these parts; he was 
always good to the fishermen, and paid them well for 
all he took from them. At a short distance beyond 
the point we passed a small bay, in which he moored 
his little navy. The mouth was narrow, and pro- 
tected by ledges of broken rocks, on which, as the 
patron told us, he had batteries constantly manned, 
On the farther point of the island we had a distant 
view of one of those stone buildings which were our 
inducement to this voyage along the coast. While 
looking at it from the prow of the canoa, with the 
patron by my side, he broke from me, seized a har- 
poon, and pointing with it to indicate the direction to 
the helmsman, we came silently upon a large turtle, 
apparently asleep, which must have been somewhat 
surprized on waking up with three or four inches of 
cold steel in his back. The patron and sailors looked 
upon him as upon a bag of dollars snatched from the 
deep. There are three kinds of turtles which inhabit 
these seas; the Cahuamo, the eggs of which serve 





for food, and which is useful besides only for its oil ; 





the Tortuga, of which the meat as well as the eggs is 
eaten, which also produces oil, and of which the shell 
is worth two reales the pound; and the Karé, of 
which the shell is worth ten dollars a pound. It was 
one of this kind, being the rarest, that had crossed our 
path. I would not make any man unhappy, but the 
fishermen say that the turtle which forms the delight 
of the gourmand is of the commonest kind, not worth 
killing for the sake of the shell, and therefore sent 
away alive. The karé he has never tasted.” 

Some of the sea-creatures which haunt this 
out-of-the-world coast, are less pleasant to en- 
counter than the Karé. While bathing under 
the lee of the point of Nesue, Mr. Stephens and 
his comrades were watched by a pair of large 
sharks. The coast, too, swarms with mosquitoes : 
amd the party was glad fairly to put to sea for Co- 
zumel, though, when once fairly out in the strait, 
it became obvious, that El Sol was not calculated 
for a blue-water voyage. Another discovery, 
little more comfortable, was, that the Mestizo 
proved to be ignorant of the coast of the island, 
which abounds in reefs, making disembarkation 
hazardous. At length, after a night and half a 
day of uncertainty, El Sol came to anchor at 
the desired spot, “the little bay of Don Miguel, 
on which stood the rancho of Don Vicente.” This 
“had been broken up by the mutiny of the 
Indians,” who had attempted to murder the pro- 
—— It seemed a very Eden of comfort and 
uxury after the canoa:— 

“Our act of taking possession was unusually ex- 
citing. It was an immense relief to escape from the 
confinement of the canoa, The situation command- 
ed a view of the sea, and, barely distinguishable, in 
the distance was the coast of Yucatan. On the bank 
were large forest trees which had been spared in the 
clearing, and orange and cocoa-nut trees planted by 
Molas. The place had a sort of piratical aspect. In 
the hut were doors and green blinds from the cabin 
of some unlucky vessel, and reeving blocks, tar 
buckets, halliards, drinking gourds, fragments of rope, 
fishing nets, and two old hatches were scattered on the 
ground. Above all, the first object we discovered, 
which would have given a charm to a barren sand 
bank, was a well of pure and abundant water, which 
we fell upon at the moment of landing, and were 
almost like the Spanish soldier in the expedition of 
Cordova, who drank till he swelled and died. And, 
besides the relief of a pressing want, this well had a 
higher interest, for it assured us that our visit was not 
hootless. We saw in it, at the first glance, the work 
of the same builders with whose labours on the main- 
land we were so familiar, being, like the subterranean 
chambers at Uxmal, dome shaped, but larger both at 
the mouth and in the interior. This well was shaded 
by a large cocoa-nut tree. We hauled up under it 
one of the hatches, and, sitting around it on blocks, 
had served up the turtle which had been accom- 
plishing its destiny on board the canoa. With our 
guns resting against the trees, long beards, and canoa 
costume, we were, perhaps, as piratical-seeming a trio 
as ever scuttled a ship at sea.” 

The attention of Mr. Stephens had first been 
directed to Cozumel by the republieation, in 

aris, of a journal kept by the chaplain of Don 
Juan de Grijalva, who discovered the island in 
1518. The Island of Swallows (for such is its 
Indian name) was at that time thickly inhabited. 
Multitudes of Indians, ‘‘ who made a great noise 
with their drums,” came down to gaze upon the 
intruders. Fourteen small towers, or houses, 
“ about eight palms in length, and the height of 
a man,’”’ were also seen. On Friday, the 6th of 
May, 1518, asolemn disembarkation was made : 
the array of the Spaniards, however, terrified 
the Indians, who hid themselves, so that upon 
reaching one of the towers aforesaid, for the 
purpose of planting the royal standard, not a 
single man was to be seen :— 

“The ascent to this tower was by eighteen steps ; 
the base was very massive, one hundred and eighty 
feet in circumference. At the top rose a small tower 
of the height of two men placed one upon the other. 
Within were figures, bones, and idols that they adored. 
From these marks we supposed they were idolaters, 
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While the commandant was at the top of the tower 
with many of our people, an Indian, followed by three 
others who kept the doors, put in the interior a vase 
with very odoriferous perfumes, which seemed of 
storax. This Indian was old ; he burnt many per- 
fumes before the idols which were in the tower, and 
sang in a loud voice a song, which was always in the 
same tone. We supposed that he was invoking his 
idols. * * * * These Indians carried our com- 
mandant with ten or twelve Spaniards, and gave them 
to cat in a hall constructed of stones very close to- 
gether, and covered with straw. Before the hall was 
a large well, from which everybody drank. * * * 
They then left us alone, and we entered the village, 
where all the houses were built of stone. Among 
others, we saw five very well made, and commanded 
by small towers. The base of these edifices is very large 
and massive; the building is very small at the top. 
They appear to have been built a long time, but 
there are also modern ones.” 

Subsequently Cozumel was visited by Cortez, 
who caused a crucifix and an image of the Holy 
Virgin to be erected on one of the high places, 
from which its idols were thrown down, to the 
great terror of the Indian priests. Gomarra, too, 
describes the sacred buildings of the island cir- 
cumstantially ; and other later historians “ speak 
of Cozumel as a place containing many adora- 
torios and temples, as a principal sanctuary and 
place of pilgrimage, standing to Yucatan in the 
same relation as Rome to the Catholic world.” 
But the shrines are now utterly laid waste, and 
the descendants of the worshippers have forsaken 
the spot :— 

“The whole island (says Mr, Stephens) was over- 
grown with trees, and, except along the shore or 
within the clearing around the hut, it was impossible 
to move in any direction without cutting a path. 
We had only our two sailors, and if we should cut by 
the compass through the heart of the island, we might 
pass within a few feet of a building without perceiv- 
ing it. Fortunately, however, on the borders of the 
clearing there were vestiges of ancient population, 
which, from the directions of Don Vicente Albino, 
we had no difficulty in finding. One ofthem, stand- 
ing about two hundred feet distant from the sea, 
is even now visible above the tops of the trees to 
vessels sailing by. It stands on a terrace, and has 
steps on all four of its sides, The building measures 
sixteen feet square; it had four doors facing the 
cardinal points, and is very low. The exterior is 
of plain stone, but was formerly stuccoed and _paint- 
ed, traces of which are still visible. The doorways 
open into a narrow corridor only twenty inches wide, 
which encompasses a small room eight feet six inches 
long and five feet wide, having a doorway opening to 
the centre. South-southeast from this, near an 
opposite angle of the clearing, and five or six hundred 
feet from the sea, stands another building raised upon 
a terrace, consisting of a single apartment, twenty feet 
front and six feet ten inches deep, having two door- 
ways and a back wall seven feet thick. The height 
is ten feet, thearch is triangular, and on the walls are 
the remains of paintings. These were the only build- 
ings in the clearing, and though, doubtless, many more 
lie buried in the woods, we saw no other on the island ; 
but to us these were pregnant with instruction. The 
building standing close to the sea, answers, in all its 
general features, the description of the ‘towers’ seen 
by Grijalva and his companions as they sailed along 
the coast.” 

A modern ruin, of great interest, was also 
found by the discoverers—the ruins of a Spanish 
church, sixty or seventy feet front, and two hun- 
dred feet deep :— 

“ The front wall has almost wholly fallen, but the 
side walls are standing to the height of about twenty 
feet. The plastering remains, and along the base is 
a line of painted ornaments. The interior is encum- 
bered with the ruins of the fallen roof, overgrown 
with bushes ; a tree is growing out of the great altar, 
and the whole is a scene of irrecoverable destruction.” 

Few traditions remain to throw light on the 
story of this building, beyond the general fact, 
that Cozumel was, in the days of the Spaniards, 
a rich bishopric, while Culhua was @ poor ap- 
pointment ; whereas, the former is now a wil- 





derness, while the latter is the richest see in 
New Spain. The reader, however, will be glad 
of a conjecture or two brought forward by Mr. 
Stephens :— 

“It isa notion, or, rather, a principle, pervading 
all the old Spanish writers, that at some early day 
Christianity had been preached to the Indians, and 
connected with this is the belief that the cross was 
found by the first conquerors in the province of Yu- 
catan as a symbol of Christian worship. Prophecies 
are recorded supposed to show a traditionary know- 
ledge of its former existence, and foretelling that from 
the rising of the sun should come a bearded people 
and white, who should carry aloft the sign of the 
cross, Which their gods could not reach, and from 
which they should fly away. The same vague idea 
exists to this day, and, in general, when the padres 
pay any attention to the antiquities of the country, 
they are always quick in discovering some real or 
imaginary resemblance to the cross. A strong support 
of this belief is advanced in the ‘Cozumel Cross’ at 
Merida, found on the Island of Cozumel, and in the 
time of Cogolludo, as at this day, supposed to have 
been an object of reverence among the Indians before 
their conversion to Christianity. Until the destrue- 
tion of that edifice it stood on a pedestal in the 
patio of the Franciscan convent, and, as we were told, 
from the time when it was placed there, no lightning 
had ever struck the building, as had often happened 
before. It is now in the Church of the Majorada, 
and in looking for it at that place, Mr. Catherwood 
and myself were invited into the cell of an octogena- 
rian monk then lying in his hammock, for many years 
unable to cross the threshold of his door, but in the 
full exercise of his mental powers, who told us, in a 
tone which seemed to indicate that he had done what 
would procure him a remission from many sins, that 
he had himself dug it up from among the ruins, and 
had it set up where it is now seen. It is fixed in 
the wall of the first altar on the left, and is almost the 
first object that arrests the eye of one entering the 
church. It is of stone, has a venerable appearance of 
antiquity, and has extended on it in half relief an 
image of the Saviour, made of plaster, with the hands 
and feet nailed. At the first glance we were satisfied 
that, whatever might be the truth in regard to its 
early history, it was, at least, wrought into its present 
shape under the direction of the monks, And though, 
at that time, we did not expect ever to know any- 
thing more about it, the ruins of this church cleared 
up in our minds all possible mystery connected with 
its existence. In front of the building is a cemented 
platform, broken and uprooted by trees, but still pre- 
serving its form ; and on this stand two square pillars, 
which, as we supposed on the spot, had once sup- 
ported crosses, and we were immediately impressed 
with the belief that one of these missing symbols was 
that now known as the ‘ Cozumel Cross,’ and that it 
had probably been carried away by some pious monk 
at or about the time when the church became a ruin 
and the island depopulated. For myself, I have no 
doubt of the fact ; and I regard it as important, for, 
even though crosses may have been found in Yucatan, 
the connecting of the ‘ Cozumel Cross’ with the ruin- 
ed church on the island completely invalidates the 
strongest proof offered at this day that the cross was 
ever recognised by the Indians as a symbol of worship. 
At noon we had finished all our work, but there was 
a charm about our absolute proprietorship of this de- 
solate island which made us regret that there was not 
more to give us occupation. Doctor Cabot found 
in it arich field for his ornithological pursuits, but 
he was rather unfortunate. Two specimens of rare 
birds, which he had dissected and put away to dry, 
were destroyed by ants. In the clearing was a dead 
tree, holding on its topmost branches the nest of a 
hawk of a rare species, the eggs of which were un- 
known to naturalists. The nest seemed to have been 
built in apprehension of our visit. The dead branches 
were barely able to support it, and would evidently 
bear no additional weight. The patron and sailors 
cut down the tree, and the eggs were broken, but 
preserved in fragments.” 

After further adventure with the canoa, the 
party left the desolate island, and ran down 
again in the direction of Cape Catoche. Early 
in the second day they came in sight of the 


ruins of the Castillo of Tuloom, a building on a 








high cliff, two leagues from shore, discernible at 


a distance as much from its own importance ang 
unimpaired condition as from the airy Position jt 
occupies. It was, of course, to be fully explon 
though, from the rugged nature of the surround. 
ing country, it appeared to be nearly as inacces. 
sible as the Great Carbuncle of Mr. Hawthorne’, 
American faéry legend. At last, however, Mr 
Stephens reached the grand staircase of the 
Castillo :— 

“The steps, the platform of the building, and the 
whole area in front were over-grown with trees, large 
and principally ramon, which, with their deep green 
foliage and the mysterious buildings around, presented 
an image of a grove sacred to Druidical worship, 
Our boatmen and Molas cut a path up the steps, and, 
carrying up their loads, in an hour we were domegti. 
cated in the Castillo. We had undertaken our long 
journey to this place in utter uncertainty as to what 
we should meet with ; impediments and difficulties 
had accumulated upon us, but already we felt indem- 
nified for all our labour. We were amid the wildes 
scenery we had yet found in Yucatan ; and, besides 
the deep and exciting interest of the ruins themselves, 
we had around us what we wanted at all the other 
places, the magnificence of nature. Clearing away 
the platform in front, we looked over an immense 
forest ; walking around the moulding of the wall, we 
looked out upon the boundless ocean, and deep in 
the clear water at the foot of the cliff we saw gliding 
quietly by a great fish eight or ten feet long. * * The 
building, including the wings, measures at its base one 
hundred feet in length. The grand staircase is thirty 
feet wide, with twenty-four steps, and a substantial 
balustrade on each side, still in good preservation, 
gives itan unusually imposing character. In the door. 
way are two columns, making three entrances, with 
square recesses above them, all of which once con- 
tained ornaments, and in the centre one fragments of 
astatue stillremain. The interior is divided into two 
corridors, each twenty-six feet long ; the one in front 
is six feet six inches wide, and had at each end a stone 
bench, or divan ; and again on the walls we found 
the mysterious prints of the red hand.” 

Mr. Catherwood’s illustrations are required to 
give a full idea of the impressiveness of these 
picturesquely situated ruins. Here Mr. Ste- 
phens first found vestiges of walls, watch-towers, 
and gateways, enclosing these mysterious cities; 
more than one adoratorio, or altar, was also dis- 
covered, with stucco ornaments. In short, the 
object of which our intelligent and enterprising 
author was in quest, was here fully attained; 
and we will give the summing up in his own 
words :— 

“Under the circumstances attending our visit toit, 
we found this one of the most interesting places we 
had seen in our whole exploration of ruins ; but Iam 
compelled to omit many details deserving of descrip- 
tion and comment, and shall close with one remark. 
The reader knows the difficulty we had in reach- 
ing this place from the interior. The whole trian- 
gular region from Valladolid to the Bay of Ascension 
on one side, and the port of Yalahao on the other, 
is not traversed by a single road, and the rancho 
of Molas is the only settlement along the coast, 
It is a region entirely unknown; no white man 
ever enters it. Ruined cities no doubt exist, and 
young Molas told us of a large building many leagues 
in the interior, known to an old Indian, covered with 
paintings in bright and vivid colours, and the subjects 
of which were still perfect. With difficulty we con- 
trived to see this Indian, but he was extremely 
uncommunicative ; said it was many years since he 
saw the building ; that he had come upon it in the 
dry season while hunting, and should not be able to 
find it again. It is my belief that within this region 
cities like those we have seen in ruins were kept up 
and occupied for a long time, perhaps one or two 
centuries, after the conquest, and that, down to 8 
comparatively late period, Indians were living In 
them, the same as before the discovery of America 
In fact I conceive it to be not impossible that within 
this secluded region may exist at this day, unknown 
to white men, a living aboriginal city, occupied by 
relics of the ancient race, who still worship in the 
temples of their fathers, The reader will, perhaph 
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think that I have gone far enough. We had now 
fnished our voyage along the coast, and the end 
which we had in view was fully accomplished. We 
had seen, abandoned and in ruins, the same buildings 
which the Spaniards saw entire and inhabited by 
Indians, and we had identified them beyond qnestion 
as the works of the same people who created the 
t ruined cities over which, when we began our 
journey, hung a veil of seemingly impenetrable 
mystery. At that time, we believed the discovery 
and comparisons of these remains to be the surest, if 
not the only means, of removing this veil; and 
though other proofs had accumulated upon us, these 
were not on that account the less interesting. Our 
journey in this direction is now ended, and our 
course is homeward. We were detained one day at 
Tancar by a storm, and on Tuesday morning the 
patron came to us in a hurry with a summons on 
hoard ; the wind had veered so that he could get out 
of the harbour ; and, bidding good-by to the carpenter 
and Molas, we were soon under way. The wind was 
still high, and the sea so rough, and kept the little 
canoa in such commotion, that in half an hour nearly 
all our party were sea-sick. The servants were com- 
pletely disabled, and there was no chance for a dinner. 
We had a strong wind and fair, passed several small 
square stone buildings, like those of which represen- 
tations have been given, but, on account of the rough 
sea and rocky shore we could not land, and late in 
the afternoon put in at Nesuc, where we had stopped 
before, distinguished by its solitary palm tree.” 
We might very possibly have found livelier 
passages in Mr. Stephens’s book, but assuredly 


nothing more picturesque than his glimpse at | 


these forsaken places. Here, however, we must | 8 : 
ally innocent unconsciousness. 


take leave, but we hope to meet Mr. Stephens 
again and again. 





The American Book Circular. Wiley & Putnam. 
Tuis is a classified list of the more important and 
recent American publications. Our readers, how- 
ever, will be principally interested in a preliminary 
paper, in which the publishers (Messrs. Wiley & 
Putnam) defend their countrymen from charges, 
often preferred, of indifference to the claims of lite- 
rature and literary men—of systematic literary piracy 


—and of patronizing an infamous and demoralizing | 


newspaper press. 


On the first point, the writers 
observe, — 


“The fact that nine editions of Prescott’s ‘ Fer- | 
dinand and Isabella,’ (an expensive work in | 
three volumes octavo, equal to the London edi- | 


tion in style, &e.); that 12,000 copies of Stephens’ 
‘Central America,’ (also expensive—two octavos), 


and at least as many of his other works, have been | 


sold in the United States in about four years, is per- 


haps sufficient proof, that those two writers also are | 


not entirely neglected by their own countrymen. 
We may also mention in this connexion, the sale of 
more than 4,000 sets of Washington’s writings, in 
twelve octavo volumes ; of about the same number 
of Franklin’s works, in ten volumes; the publication 
of such books of travel as * Robinson’s Researches in 
Palestine ;’ Stephens, and others; in Science, as the 
translation of the * Mécanique Céleste,’ with a com- 
mentary of nearly the same bulk, forming four large 
quartos ; ‘ The Natural History of the State of New 
York,’ in ten quarto volumes, produced at an expense 
of 40,0002. (200,000 dol.) ; the sale of nine editions 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States ; and other 
elaborate works ; and the publication, chiefly within 
ten years, of no less than 120 different novels, original 
and copyright ; and of 110 different poetical works.” 

To these may be added school books and children’s 
books out of number ; as a class excellent, and almost 
all of home manufacture. 

Another charge preferred against the Americans, 
by Mr. Alison, is of indifference to their historical 
records and monuments. We confess, that this ap- 
Pears to us singularly unjust. Our own library shelves 
vould almost enable us to refute it. But assuming 
that there had been indifference on the part of the 
government, the Historical Commemorations alone, 
4custom peculiar to America, must, from their na- 
ture, tend to colleet and preserve such a mass of his- 
torical information, as no other country has ever 
Possessed, or can ever hope to possess. Every town, 


‘ndeed, has its history and its historical records ; and 








| title, and apparently as if complete ? 





the labour of selection will be the great difficulty in 
the way of the future historian. However, let the 
Americans adduce their proofs of its injustice. 

“ The publication of more than fifty octavo volumes 
of the historical memoirs and correspondence of 
Washington, Franklin, Jay, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Morris, Adams, and many other statesmen ; 
of twenty volumes of Diplomatic Correspondence ; 
of three or four biographical collections, and as many 
historical, statistical, and commercial Journals, con- 
tinued for several years; the three folio volumes, 
commencinga series of American Archives,’ arranged 
by Mr. Force, under Congressional authority ; the 
collection of American State Papers, in about forty 
folio volumes; the existence of at least two thousand 
volumes of documents, published in successive years, 
by the two houses of Congress, and the various state 
legislatures ; the systematic collection and arrange- 
ment of the original public archives, commenced in 
Massachusetts, under the direction of the government, 
and continued by other States ; the collections of the 
Historical Societies of Massachusetts, twenty-six 
volumes, of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Connec- 
ticut, of Rhode Island, of New Hampshire, of Geor- 
gia, of Ohio! and many more.” 

The question of an international law of copyright 
is not touched on; butin proof that all the piracy is 
not on one side, it is observed that Englishmen read 
more American books than is generally supposed :— 

“The case of ‘the oldest’? London Review appre- 
ciating the articles of the North American well enough 
to appropriate some of them entire, as original, 
accidentally omitting to mention their drigin, is not 
a solitary one. American periodicals have contributed 
* considerably’ to some of those in England, in mutu- 
Some few American 
writers would scarcely recognise their own offspring 
under their new names and foreign dress, and authors 
are apt to take some pride in their bantlings, whether 
clever or otherwise. Who, in looking over a list of 
titles, would suppose that ‘Quebec and New York, 
or the Three Beauties,’ was the same as-‘ Burton, or 
the Sieges ;’ and ‘Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico,’ a 
reprint of ‘The Infidel ;* that ‘The Last Days of 
Aurelian’ is no other than Mr. Ware’s ‘ Probus, or 
Rome in the Third Century ;’ and ‘ Montacute’ only 
a new title for‘ A New Home,’ that Mr. Muzzey’s 


Young Maiden’ and ‘ Young Wife’ are translated | 


into ‘The English Maiden,’ and the ‘ English Wite,’ 
and Mr. Sparks’s ‘ Life of Ledyard, the American 
Traveller,” is only made more attractive as ‘The 
Memoirs of Ledyard the African Traveller’ (anon.) ; 
and two volumes of his * Writings of Washington,’ 
in twelve volumes, are reprinted with the original 
Dr. Harris’s 
* Natural History of the Bible’ Bancroft’s Transla- 
tion of Heeren’s Politics of Greece ; Mr. Everett's 
Translation of Buttman’s Greek Grammar, were all 
reprinted and sold as English books. Judge Story’s 
‘Law of Bailments,’ was ‘ chopped into fragments,’ 
and appended here and there, by Mr. Theobald, in 
his Notes on Sir William Jones. These are a few 
specimens ;—in most of them, the preface, &c., is 
sufficiently altered to conceal their origin, and in 
several the author’s name is suppressed. One more 
may be mentioned:—Mr. Neal, of Philadelphia, 
published, about 1839, a volume, called ‘ Charcoal 
Sketches,’ with illustrations ; his name appended in 
full. This volume appears entire, plates and all, in 
the middle of * Pic-Nic Papers,’ &c., ‘edited by C. 
Dickens, Esq.,’ 3 volumes, London, 1841. Mr. Neal, 
no doubt, would have been proud of his company, if 
his patron had not introduced him as a nameless 
person! ‘A volume has been appended,’ (to make 
the orthodox dhree,) § from an American source,’ says 
the editor ; ‘ but not a syllable about the name, either 
of author or book !°” 

Now of the general truth of this disgraceful state- 
ment we have no doubt; and therefore, on behalf of 
American, as of British authors, we shall continue to 
urge, and all the more emphatically, the necessity, 
the policy, and the justice of an international law of 
copyright. But, as Mr. Dickens has a name of weight 
and authority, especially with reference to this sub- 
ject, we will observe that the ‘ Pic-Nic Papers’ was, 
if we mistake not, an avowed gathering of graiuitous 
contributions, gratuitously edited by Mr. Dickens, and 
published for the benefit of the widow and children 
of Mr, Macrone, the bookseller, It is more than 








probable, therefore, that all the favour asked of Mr. 
Dickens was permission to print his popular name in 
the title-page, with a few words of introduction. 
Against this double-dealing system we have, as our 
readers know, again and again protested—but, if any 
circumstances can excuse it, they are included in this 
statement of facts. 

Another mischievous consequence arising out of 
these piracies, of even a more serious nature than the 
original “appropriation,” is, the liberty which the 
pirates take of “ adapting” the work to their special 
market, to the manifest injury of the reputation of 
the author. The extent to which this has been 
carried may be judged of by one fact:—The West- 
minster Review favourably noticed the well-known 
Peter Parley’s works, quoting, however, a series of 
“Americanisms,” which “ disfigured” them. Now every 
one of these quotations proved to be from the inter- 
polations of the London publishers! Not one was 
written by Peter himself, or is to be found in the 
American editions! 

With reference to the article in the Foreign Quar- 
terly, on the state of the press, the writers observe: — 

“The Foreign Quarterly article on the Newspaper 
Press of the United States (endorsed by Mr. Dickens), 
has at its head as text, the names of eleven news- 
papers (out of about 1,600 in the country), while at 
least nine-tenths of the censurable extracts, to prove 
the writer’s views, are from one paper, the New York 
Herald: and from eight out of the eleven, not a 
single line is quoted, either for praise or censure ! 
The candid writer of the article forgets to mention 
that this same Herald, the disgrace and curse of the 
country, isentirely owned and conducted by foreigners. 
He refers to the circulation, as boasted for obvioug 
purposes, by its editor, and doubtless much exagger- 
ated. Do not the English stamp returns show a 
greater circulation of the than of almost 
any other paper? And are we then to infer that 
that paper is the best index of the tastes, opinions, 
and literature of the English people? Mr. Dickens 
refers all doubtful readers to the papers themselves 
for proof of this ‘ perfectly truthful’ article. If any 
one took the trouble, did he find that either of those 
eight papers, with all their imperfections, deserved 
the atrocious character which is disingenuously 
fastened upon them by extiacts—not from them- 
selves, but from the New York Herald? We would 
second the suggestion—‘let the malefactors be exa- 
mined.’ 1,640 American newspapers are certainly 
not immaculate; deficiencies in ability, in courtesy, 
and in integrity, may, without question, be fairly 
charged upon many in this vast number, and in par- 
ticular upon such as are blindly enlisted in political 
partizanship; but the is scarcely a fair 
specimen of the English press, nor is the New York 
Herald arepresentative either of the American news- 
papers or American people.” 

There are facts in this statement which we thought 
our readers might like to peruse. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Melanthe : or, the Days of the Medici, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, by Mrs. Maberly, 3 vols. —Some 
reading, some passion, and some power, have gone to 
the confection of this romance: yet, we fear, that not 
many will have courage to thread its mazes from first 
to last ; for the reading is so anxiously displayed, as 
to suggest a mistrust of the general stores of the au- 
thoress ; and the passion wanes too often into senti« 
ment; while, on the other hand, (as must be the case 
in a woman’s book, treating of one of the Borgias as 
principal actor) it as often stops short of the reality. 
Lastly, power is more than once abused: vide the 
horrible inquisition scenes in the third volume, which 
are painted in the colours of the shambles, not the 
artist’s studio. In the first volume, we are at Con- 
stantinople, called in to witness the tragedy of 
Mahomet and Irene; in the second and third, we 
get involved in the Florentine conspiracy of the 
Pazzi. The heroine's parentage, and the unfortunate 
circumstances of her infancy, are detailed in the 
earlier: her love-trials, and the persecutions to which 
she is subjected, in the later portion of the story. 
Many of the passages are well written, but the want 
is life beneath the colouring, and character to give 
reality to the action. It is all hearsay work. Why 
will so few of our female authoresses tell us of the 
world with which they are familiar? Truth will al. 
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ways be popular at the moment when it is told, and 
may become classical when the novelty has passed; 
witness Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Mrs. Marsh ; 
witness homely Frederika Bremer, with her details 
of Swedish bakings and brewings,—of a heroine past 
her prime ; and a hero, who smokes, chews, and is not 
ashamed of his habits. We should have conceived 
few things less likely to interest the reading public, 
at the present juncture, than a story made up of such 
materials; yet this ‘The Neighbours’ has done: 
and this is what, we fear, ‘Melanthe’ may never 
hope to do. 

Raymond: a Tale of Truth.—The worn-out adage 
that “Truth is stranger than Fiction,” will hardly 
help us here: since, paradoxical though it may seem, 
unusual adventures are made in * Raymond’ to assume 
an air of common-place, by a bald manner of narra- 
tion; and strong passions produce no more forcible 
effects than the forms of drawing-room parlance, so 
tamely are they expressed in dialogue. In short, when 
we have stated that the tale embraces scenes in India 
as well as in England, and that it is well-meant, we 
have said as much as its merits demand. 

Observations on Medical Institutions in France, 
Italy, and Germany, by Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S.—This 
is a new and an enlarged edition of a work that has 
been some time before the reading professional public. 
Mr. Lee is known to our readers as a keen enemy to 
homeopathy and animal magnetism (Athen. Nos. 
555, 556). We add the additional testimony he 
brings forward respecting the first, as the result of 
his second visit to Leipsic, the quondam residence 
of Hahnemann, and head quarters of homeopathy :— 
At my last visit, I heard that matters were going on 
but indifferently with homeopathy, the hospital, for 
want of funds having been turned into a dispensary : 
an exposé was likewise made about two years ago by 
a house physician, who having become convinced, 
during a residence of some time in the establishment, 
of the nullity and danger of homeopathy, resigned 
his appointment, and published an exposition of the 
system pursued, with an account of the cases, which 
clearly shows—what had been long evident to the 
profession—that the so-called cures were recoveries 
from ordinary ailments by the efforts of nature, the 
cases, as in the above instances, being mostly a long 
timeunder treatment ; whereas, by proper medication, 
and attention at the outset, they might, in all pro- 
bability, have been cured ina few days; and, on the 
other hand, that many of the more serious cases got 
worse, instead of better, for the want of efficient 
treatment.” 

Elements of Chemical Analysis, by E. A. Parnell. — 
Another and a valuable addition to the library of 
the student, which admits not of analysis, Chemistry 
is especially a science in which the student must work 
for himself; and every one who has approached the 
subject must have felt the want of such a help as 
that which is here offered. 





List of New Books.—Black’s General Atlas, new edit. in 
Monthly Parts, comprehending Gi folio Maps, and Index of 
upwaids of 50,000 Names, 6s. swd.—The 
Rhode Island, an Historical Discourse, by J. Callender, 
M.A.. with Memoir of the Author, by R. Elton, 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
el.—Eyre’s Affghanistan, 4th edit. complete, post vo. 12s. 
12s. cl.—The Man-o'-War's Man, by Bill Truck, 12mo. 6s. 
el.—Ragland Castle, a Tale of the Great Rebellion, by Mrs. 
Thomson, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds —The Man of the 
People, by C. G. Rosenberg, 3 vols. past 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with Life of the Author, by 
the Rey. Robert Philip, pictorial edition, super-royal 8vo. 
1#s. cl.—The Christian’s Daily Companion, a series of Me- 
ditations, by Clergymen of the Church of Scotland, royal 
8vo. 21s. cl.—Marryatt’s Believer’s Manual, lémo. 3s. Gi. cl. 
—Taylor’s Hymns for Infant Minds, 34th edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
cl.—tThe Psalter, with Gregorian Chants, 32mo. 2s. cl. swd. 
—M'‘Neile’s Lectures on the Passion Week, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
—The Baroness, a Tale, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Legends, 
Lyrics, and other Poems, by B. Simmons, 12mo. 7s. 6d. ¢l.— 
A Grandmother's Advice to Young Mothers, by Lady 
Mounteashell, 12mo. 6s. cl—Thomson’s Universal Gazetteer, 
with 32 Maps and Plans, 8vo. 18s. cl.—A Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the North Pole, by Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N., 
8vo. 14s. cl.—Borrow’s Gypsies in Spain, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. cl.—Life in the West, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 
les. Gd. cl.—Gilbert'’s Map of the Heavens and Guide to the 
Comet, Gd. on card.—European Geography, by J. J. Gaskin, 
12mo. Is. Gd. cl.—The Waverley Novels, Vol. V. royal 8vo. 
20s. cl—Broun’s Baronetage for 1843, 12mo. 7s. Gd. cl.—The 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, by J. M. Pagan, M.D., 
8vo. Gs. cl.—Lectures on the Eruptive Fevers, by George 
Gregory, M.D., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Simms on the Principles and 
Practice of Levelling, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. cl.—The Handbook 
of Painting in Water Colours, 32mo. ls. swd.—The Over- 
seer’s Guide, 18mo. 1s. swd.—The Constable's Guide, 18mo. 
Is. preirenets Preparatory Latin Grammar, 12mo. 
2s. cl. 
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AN APRIL HYMN. 


Fountain of good—dear God!—thou that dost make 
The sap to flow, 

And, safe from floods, the snowdrop’s trance dost wake, 
Far ‘neath the snow, 

Why o’er the heart still leavest thou to break 
Rivers of woe ? 


It must be that the heart offendeth thee— 
That there is wrong 

Somewhere in secret, which no eye can see, 
Some sin too strong— 

Thou that hast friend and father been to me, 
My poor life long! 


A soul of sorrow liveth in the flowers 
That seem so glad ; 

It floats and breathes along the lustrous hours, 
As if it had 

A privilege immortal, which empowers 
To make me sad. 


I must have wandered from the one bright way 
So early taught,— 

The sense of transport could not else decay, 
Which thou hadst wrought 

Into the eternal spirit of this clay 
With each Spring thought! 


Well I remember how I thrilled, to mark 
The soft hours roll, 

That brought the violet to my lonely ark !— 
I near life’s goal ; 

But that Old Spring is past,—and ye are dark, 
My Days of Soul! 


*Tis well to be a mourner,—well to feel 
My glad hope die ; 

And sicken at the tears that daily steal 
O’er the dimmed eye, 

If this strong Desolation should reveal 
Where my sins lie. 


Oh! tenderest chastener! whom in love, not fear, 
I dare adore, 
Offending whom, I have no comfort here 
On this green floor! 
Forgive! or when the flowers are on their bier, 
Wake me no more! 
E. L. Montacu. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir R. Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
LECTURE IV. 

Tue observations of the Professor were confined 
chicfly to the examination of the principles on which 
the ancient sculptors constructed their compositions. 
Ile said it would not be possible, in his reflections 
upon this subject, to separate the consideration of the 
mechanical from the mental or philosophical quali- 
ties or relations that are found to pervade their works. 
The first—the mechanical—is exhibited in the skilful 
disposition of the lines and balance of the masses, 
and in an agreeable variety in the combinations ; the 
second, in the adoption of such forms as are conso- 
nant with the spirit in which the artist has conceived 
his subject; and by making the parts not only in 
union with each other, but subservient to a whole, 
conducing to that general harmony, by which an im- 
pression is to be produced, or any desired effect 
increased. 

Composition in all the arts is subject to the same 
general rules, though it is much more limited in 
Sculpture than in Painting. In this art, Composition 
in what is technically termed the round, may be 
classed under three distinct heads: Simple—as it 
applies to construction in a single object, as, for in- 

“stance, in the Apollo Belvedere ; Columnar—when 
there are two or more objects whose base is confined, 
or nearly parallel with its bulk, as in the group of 
Venus and Cupid in the Vatican, Bacchus and Am- 
pelus in the British Museum, Hercules and Antzus, 
and the group of Cupid and Psyche ; Pyramidal— 
as in the group of the Laocoon, Hzmon and Anti- 
gone, and the Toro Farnese. The simple may be ap- 
plied in Alto and Basso Relievo; but in this branch of 
sculpture, composition generally is extended to more 
complex disposition and arrangement, taking the 
oval, circular, square, or other geometrical forms, 
which, by well balanced combinations, may be car- 








ried to any extent ; as may be seen in the Phigalian 
frieze, and other compositions of the kind, 

A composition, whether it is simple or comp] 
must be true to Nature, on which all imitative art is 
founded. It must necessarily be governed in the balance 
of parts by her laws, and there is no example in the 
best ages of Greek sculpture in which these laws are 
violated. In the Belvedere Apollo, for instance, the 
action of the statue is carried to the greatest extent 
of which Nature is capable. Had the sculptor gone 
further, the just balance of the figure would haye 
been destroyed, and the whole sentiment of the 
statue lost. Among the best examples of justly 
balanced, and therefore agreeably composed, Grecian 
statues, which do not depend upon accessories, are 
the Meleager, the Antinoiis—or, more properly, Mer. 
cury—of the Vatican, and the Jason. Among mo. 
dern works, the bronze Mercury of Giovanni di Bo- 
logna, in the gallery of Florence, is pre-eminent, 
Independently, however, of the application of balance 
as a means of producing harmony in composition, 
there is an additional and powerful necessity for the 
observance of equal or just quantities in sculpture, 
in which a false calculation may prove fatal to a 
work, 

The Professor remarked, that Composition, when 
it applies to the distribution and arrangement of 
matter, must be considered quite distinct from’ the in. 
vention which suggests that arrangement. The former 
is the part or work of Art: the latter has its rise in 
the genius of the artist ; but a faculty of no mean 
character is required to combine or unite this matter 
skilfully and agreeably. The effect of the whole de. 
pending on the harmonious agreement of the forms, 
or a due regard to the places these should occupy, 
and on the absence of all restraint, they should bein 
unison with the action or passion intended to be re. 
presented, so that the sentiment may be conveyed in 
that significant and intelligible manner which will at 
once produce the effect required. The Greek sculp- 
tors appear to have felt strongly the great advantage 
to be derived from simplicity of construction, as well 
as from the avoidance of unnecessary and extraneous 
matter, in composition. It will be observed in the 
works of the best ages of Grecian art, that only such 
matter and incidents are introduced as are immedi- 
ately applicable and appropriate to the subject, and 


| all accessories which do not necessarily and essen- 


tially add to the grace, dignity, or effect of the whole 
are omitted. It is the multiplicity of small and un- 
important parts, and the disregard of this valuable 
principle of simplicity, which so frequently adds to 
the difficulty of deciphering the subjects in many of 
the relievi which are found in sarcophagi of the later 
periods of Roman sculpture. The Roman artist 
followed, with respect to forms, the example of 
the Greeks in the filling in of the divisions of 
their compositions, but they appear to have over- 
looked, or perhaps they never understood, their prin- 
ciples. They outstepped the modesty of nature, and, 
in consequence, the complication of matter pro 
duced confusion and disorder, and instead of assist- 
ing the illustration of the subject, the attention is 
disturbed and fatigued, and the eye has no point on 
which it can repose with satisfaction. It is at the 
same time very important to bear in mind that com 
position is not confined only to the arrangement of 
the great mass, but must be extended to the study 
of the subdivisions of that mass, and the forms those 
subdivisions would assume. This consideration is 
necessary in all extensive compositions in which 
much action or excitement is to be expressed. The 
subordinate forms in the composition which a crowd, 
for instance, would assume, should be in accordance 
with the prevailing sentiment in the mass, whether 
of attention or repose, or of their opposites, as 
turbulence, fear, exultation, or whatever motive hap- 
pens to influence it. The former—the more tranquil 
—would be found to act in squares, parallelograms, 
or other composed or simple forms. The latter, 
in figures of a more irregular character, as acute- 
angled triangles, rhomboidal or trapezoid forms 
Gaiety, or the dance, would take forms of corre 
sponding harmony. J 
The Professor observed, there are many works 2 
the Academy (alluding to the collection of plaster 
casts) which, though they are not of a character suffi- 
ciently complete to be recommended to the students 
as models in the class of form, still possess qualities 
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which, as their judgment becomes matured, might 
be profitably consulted on other grounds. There is, 
he remarked, scarcely any work of the Greeks in 
ghich there is not some peculiar and distinguishing 
quality to render it worthy of study and attention. 
The group of Niobe and her Ghildren is of this 
number, and, as an example of beauty and expres- 
sion, is of the highest order. The same observation 
yould apply to the extensive composition of figures 
known as Apollo and the Muses. ; 

Apollo, in this group, is characterized as Musa- 

etes, or the leader of the Muses, and the graceful 
action in the statue, and the elegant disposition of the 
dapery, justify the high consideration in which we 
may presume its prototype was held by the ancients 
from the numerous copies of it which are left us in 
marble, as also from the same figure so often recur- 
ring on coins and medals. The original statues are 

erally believed to have been the work of Timar- 
chides, the Athenian. The circumstance of their 
being selected for the decoration of so distinguished a 
place as the Palace Portico of Octavia confirms the 
conclusion that the statues we have are copies, by Gre- 
cian sculptors who had sought an asylum at Rome 
on the dismemberment of their own country. 

The Olympic Games assisted in giving to the 
Greeks their martial spirit; but in that ardour of 
emulation, and love of glory, which those institutions 
encouraged, they were not unmindful of the milder 
yirtues: thence the most beautiful allegory which 
perhaps was ever conceived, was embodied in the 
Muses. 

Fabled as the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne, or, in other words, the offspring of Intelligence 
and Memory, they were presumed to preside over 
every art which adorned existence, or contributed to 
the civilization and happiness of man, They re- 
called the remembrance of benefits conferred ; they 
promoted benevolence, and presented to the mind 
pleasing and agreeable images. The brilliant imagi- 
nation of the poets gave the attributes by which they 
might be distinguished, themselves becoming the 
invokers of the divinities they had created. That 
beneficent luminary who received the homage of the 
world was, under the name and image of Phebus or 
Apollo, their protector, and he was supposed to be 
ever present with them. Diana, or Chastity, was 
their constant companion, and the Graces were given 
them as their attendants. Apollo, in this group, is 
habited in the palla, his peculiar dress, as described 
by Tibullus and other authors when he was repre- 
sented as the god of Poetry and Music. The chlamys 
is thrown negligently over his shoulder. This statue 
is, perhaps, the most clegant in the whole series. The 
notivo, or intention, expressed by the action, is that 
of heavenly inspiration. The drapery is broad, and 
ona beautiful principle, and all the minor divisions 
are nicely adapted to display the form. It will be 
observed, that the Greeks, in all clothed statues, 
were attentive to the general divisions of the figure ; , 
even the chest was indicated, the hip decidedly de- 

fued, and one or both knees, whenever possible, 

were marked ; and so carefully was this principle ob- | 
served, that there is not a Grecian statue in existence | 
in which, however fully it may be dressed, the forms | 
and action, or, in other words, the intention of the | 
figure, may not be discovered. | 

Of the statues of the Muses in this group, the | 
most distinguished in the class of composition to | 
vhich they more immediately belong, are Euterpe, | 
Thalia, Melpomene, Erato, and Polyhymnia. 

There is no statue in this collection which we con- 
template with greater regret for the loss of the ori- | 
ginal, or which excites a stronger desire that its pro- | 
tolype may yet be restored to us, than that of 
Melpomene. The action is imposing and character- | 





with their composition or the sentiment which per- 
vades them, ‘This is one of many reasons for be- 
lieving them to be copies by inferior artists. It is 
not improbable that with accessories at the termina- 
tion, they may originally have occupied the pedi- 
ment of a building. These statues are also excellent 
examples of simple composition, as it applies to 
action or construction in a single object. The Pro- 
fessor closed some remarks he had made on the 
judgment shown by the Greeks in their choice of 
momentary action, and harmonious combination of 
invention and composition, by some observations on 
the Belvedere Apollo. 

This statue, he said, may justly be considered an 
intellectual work ; it is the finest model in existence 
of the sublime in what is termed Ideal Art. The 
mind of its great artist appears to have been raised 
to that conception of character which was not only 
appropriate to a god, but to the god of eternal 
youth and beauty. Itis the union of all that is beau- 
tiful in thought, rendered visible through matter, 
without the grossness of materiality. The head sup- 
plies a fine example ef judgment in the preservation 
of character without the slightest violation of beauty. | 
The scorn expressed in the inflation of the nostrils, | 
the contempt in the lower lip, and pride in the brows, | 
are so regulated by the grand and open simplicity of | 
the forehead, that we find nothing derogating from | 
the dignity of the god. Self-possession and tran- 
quillity reign throughout the whole. ‘The head of | 
the Apollo conveys more instruction than any other | 
in existence, and he who is fully acquainted with, and | 


capable of producing an exact imitation of that head, | 
| 





(and the same may be said of the feet, as regards | . 


those extremities,) may say he is thoroughly grounded | 
in the grammar of his Art. | 

In Columnar composition, or that class of arrange- | 
ment which includes two or more objects, whose base | 
is confined, or nearly parallel with its bulk, a very 
pleasing example may be seen in the group of Cupid 
and Psyche. There are few compositions which, for 
the interlacing of lines and harmony of the parts, 
are more agreeable to the eye. Pyramidal composi- 
tion assumes, in a great degree, a different character | 
from the preceding classes, in not requiring so strict 
an adherence to the balances of the angles, such com- 
positions being often intended for particular situations, 
and, consequently, limited points of view. The best 
exemplification of this class of composition, is the 
marble group of Laocoon and his sons. 

This group supports the observations already made, 
that the general form of a composition should be | 
agreeable to, or consonant with, the prevailing senti- | 
ment in the subject. It is so with the group of the 
Laocoon ; 4 mere blot of the composition would be | 
indicative of excitement, and of a perturbed subject. 

Alto and Basso Relievo differ much in the prin- 
ciple and character of their composition from the 
classes hitherto considered, in which, the object being 
to produce an immediate effect, there was a necessity 
for compression. 

In Alto and Basso Relicvo, which, both from sur- | 
face and extent, approaches more nearly than any 
other branch of Sculpture to the sister Art, there is | 
always less necessity for this compression, Assuming | 
the character of a narrative, it admits of all such 
simultaneous incidents as belong to the subject ; and 
this enables the sculptor to diversify his work, for 
where the incidents are judiciously contrasted, the | 
variety not only heightens the effect of each, but 
renders the whole agreeable to the eye. 

In considering the compositions of the Greeks as 
they apply to Alto or Basso Relievo, and especially 
in compound or complex arrangements, their combi- 
nations will be found so constructed and balanced, 
that even by transposition the connexion or mutual 





Whole of these statues by no means in accordance , of admitting their combinations. 


istic of the Muse ; and, notwithstanding its great | harmony is not affected. A valuable illustration of 
faults, the air of majesty and grace, of noble and _ this is afforded in a well-known alto relievo of Niobe 
profound melancholy, which pervades it, moves us sen- | and her Children, which forms the subject of the 
tibly on beholding it. There is a mixture of stern- | front of a sarcophagus in the collection of sculpture 
ness, and yet of fascinating beauty, in the head of in the Vatican. Thiswork is of a late age, and is rude 
this statue, and a grace throughout the whole busto, | in its.execution, but the invention, expression, and 
vhich are peculiarly striking; and the rich and full , other high qualities that are found in it, prove it to 
masses of the hair, picturesquely combined with the , be the production of a very superior mind. 
Bacchic wreath of vine-leaves and fruit, render it; This composition isa perfect whole, and yet the 
altogether one of the most enchanting productions _ parts, of which that whole is composed, are also per- 
transmitted to us of ancient Art. fect in themselves, and they maintain their places 
There is a coarseness of execution throughout the , without affecting other parts, but are capable again 





Speaking of the merely mechanical qualities of 
Composition, the Professor took occasion to observe 
that an artist may be a tolerable composer, without 
possessing, in any great degree, the faculty of inven- 
tion. But he begged the students to bear in mind, 
that it is in proportion only to the degree of power 
with which the inventive faculty is exercised, that a 
composition affects the spectator. 

Very good examples of merely mechanical arrange- 
ments may be seen in many of the sarcophagi of the 
later periods of Roman Art, more especially in those 
of the age of Commodus. 





CHARACTERS IN ‘ CYMBELINE.’—IIL. 
IMOGEN AND PIsANIo. 

THE more we find it to be generally admitted, that 
Shakespeare designed his Imogen as a type of feminine 
excellence—a model of rich, genuine, delicate, and 
cultivated womanhood,—the more important it seems 
that we should truly estimate the qualities with which 
he has really endowed her;—since it is plain that 
any appreciation of them that falls short of the 
standard to which the dramatist has raised them, 
becomes 2 derogation either from the power of 
Shakespeare’s own genius, or, which is a more injuri- 
ous error still, from the dignity of that sex whose 
charms and whose merits he has here undertaken to 
personify and to celebrate. 

First of all, then, let us observe, how studiously 
the poet has insulated the moral and intellectual 
beauty of the attachment between the heroine and 
her lover, amid the weakness, wickedness, and mean- 
ness of the court which surrounds them. It sparkles 
in lustre, like the diamond which Imogen places on 
the finger of her husband ; it trembles in loveliness, like 
the parting kiss which she “had set between two 
charming words.” Her mother dead, her brothers 
stolen in their infancy, how must the heartand mind of 
Imogen have grown up in sympathy with her orphan 
playmate, so brave and gentle, so graceful, intelligent, 
and accomplished. How pure and perfect their re- 
ciprocal affection, is beautifully shown in the two 
passages, where Imogen says of Posthumus to her 
father— 


He is 

A man worth any woman—overbuys me 

Almost the sum he pays,— 
and where Posthumus himself says to Imogen, 

As I my poor self did exchange for you, 

To your so infinite loss, §e. 
This is the very religion of true and happy love— 
it thinks not of giving—imagines not that it gives 
at all—it is all boundless gratitude for what it 
receives, 

This lady “fair and royal,” in uniting herself to 
this “poor but worthy gentleman,” has but been true 
to her early affections and her matured judgment : 
the folly, inconsistency, and falsehood, lie all in her 
weak father, ruled by her wicked step-mother, 
who would fain marry the heiress of the kingdom 
to her worthless and booby son. Thus the dra- 
matist has taken care to show his heroine, from 
the very beginning, notwithstanding her clandestine 
murriage, free from the taint of disobedient self-will. 
By drawing the character of Cloten, too, at full length, 


| showing it in thorough contrast with that of Posthu- 
| mus and in utter repugnance to that of Imogen, we 


are made yet more forcibly to feel how fully and how 
justly her intellect has sanctioned her own disposal 
of her heart. 

Thatintellect, indeed, not only beamsserenely above 
the agitation of her own feelings, tenderly thrilling as 
that agitation is; but the light ofit, radiant in her words, 
discovers to us the trueaspect of every character about 
her. She is not only the most exquisitely feeling, 
but the most keenly penetrating person of the drama, 
—not only the finest poet of the piece, but the noblest 
moralist also. How admirably do her very first words 
hit off the whole character of her step-mother— 


Oh 

Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where she wounds! 
How convincingly doesshestate her father’s cruel folly ! 
And how truly expressed are the respective characters 
of her husband and her suitor in the metaphor, “I 
chose an eagle, and did avoid a puttock.” And then, 
what a charming developement of this parallel of hers 
do we find in the following passage of her subsequent 
altercation with Cloten, wherein, still to borrow her 
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own expression, she is “sprighted with a fool, frighted, 
and angered worse :”— 
Cloten. You sin against 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch 
(One bred of alms, and fostered with cold dishes, 
With scraps o’ the court), it is no contract, none— 
And though it be allowed in meaner parties 
(Yet who than he more mean?) to knit their souls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in self-figured knot ; 
Yet you are curbed from that enlargement by 
The consequence o’the crown; and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave— 
A hilding for a livery—a squire’s cloth— 
A pantler—not so eminent. 
Imogen. Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom: thou wert dignitied enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferred so well. 


How delicious, again, the dignified familiarity of 
her communing with her master’s faithful servant 
Pisanio, and his affectionate veneration for her, 
making him proof against all the temptations held out 
by the ambitious and crafty step-mother, to induce 
him to avail himself of the place he holds in his 
lady’s confidence, to incline her to forget his banished 
lord, 

Who cannot be new-built, nor has no friends 

So much as but to prop him. 

The dramatist, we see, was sensible that the refine- 
ment, no less than the constancy, of affectionate feeling 
was a quality indispensable to the personage whom, 





in the character of a confidential servant, both to his 
hero and his heroine, he designed to be the guardian 
genius of their mutual faith and love, amid those for- 
midable trials of both which were to make the leading 
interest of the drama. To no vulgar follower, how- | 
ever steadily attached—to none but a delicate as | 
well as intelligent spirit—could Imogen have been | 
represented as unbosoming all her sweetest and | 
tenderest emotions of affection and solicitude for her | 
absent lord. How beautifully is this interesting | 


position of Pisanio, as the one sure medium of com- | 
munication between two such hearts, first brought | 
before us in that early scene where, after being | 
anxiously sent back by his departing master to attend | 
upon his otherwise unprotected mistress, she, in turn, 
despatches him to the haven, to bring her the very, 


very latest intelligence of his master’s safety. And 
how her clear, bright imagination keeps pace with 
her ardent feeling, in the scene where Pisanio so ex- 
pressively describes her lord’s embarkation :— 

I would have broke mine eye-strings ; cracked them, 

But to look on him; till the diminution 

Of space had pointeé him sharp as my needle; 

Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 

The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 

Have turned mine eye, and wept!—But, good Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him ? 

Again, how clearly does she render to us all the 
bearings of her position, as well as the whole cast of 
the feelings resulting from it, in the brief soliloquy :— 

A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her husband banished ;—O, that husband, 

My supreme crown of grief—and those repeated 

Vexations of it! Had I been thief-stolen 

As my two brothers, happy !—but most miserable 

Is the desire that’s glorious! Bless’d be those, 

How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 

Which seasons comfort! 

How effectively, too, this precedes the appearance of 
Tachimo, introduced to her by Pisanio— 

Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome 

Comes from my lord with letters,— 
and her delighted agitation in opening and perusing 
them— 

So far I read aloud— 

But even the very middle of my heart 

Is warmed by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 

Let us mark the beautiful clearness of intellect as 
well as purity of heart which she manifests through- 
out this trying scene. Already, in treating the cha- 
racter of Iachimo, we have shown how her interest 
and her confidence are bespoken, absolutely com- 
manded, for that visitor by the terms of herhusband’s 
letter which he bears—how the door is closed in her 
mind against all suspicion of the Italian’s character 
and intentions, by her beloved Leonatus’s own hand. 
She feels the kindest solicitude for one whom her hus- 
band owns as his benefactor. His abstracted and 
disordered behaviour first of all makes her fear that 





he is unwell,—next, that something ill has befallen 
her husband. It is from no weak simplicity, but 
through the most logical deductions, that she accepts 
all his exclamations and disclosures as sincere, until, 
oppressed by the sense of calamity rather than of 
wrong, she so simply and beautifully says, “ My lord, 
I fear, has forgot Britain ;” and adds, in answer to 
her informant, who goes on, adding to her load of 
already intolerable anguish, “ Let me hear no more!” 
Iachimo, we see, here overacts his part. The dis- 
gusting detail into which he immediately enters, as 
to the way in which, he says, her husband spends the 
money drawn from her own coffers, instead of strength- 
ening her conviction and rousing her resentment, as he 
had anticipated, has precisely the contrary effects. It 
both affords her time to recover from the first stunning 
shock given to her mind by such a communication 
acting upon the unguarded confidence into which she 
had been betrayed, and by the very overcharging of 
the picture which he draws, begins to awaken her in- 
credulity as to the truth of the representation. And 
so soon as he has ventured on his insulting proposal, 
how finely does the clear activity of her intellect 
appear in her instant call for the faithful Pisanio, 
whom her treacherous visitor had designedly sent 
away on a feigned errand, to look after his own ser- 
vant. Such a demonstration as this, from any woman in 
the like circumstances, whatever consciousness of phy- 
sical weaknessit may show, isan eminent proof of moral 
energy and ready self-possession. It is one of the many 
instances, in the course of Shakespeare’s develope- 
ment of this character, which show her so remarkably 
endowed with practical as well as speculative wisdom. 
A weak woman, intellectually speaking, would first 
of all have given vent to her indignation against the 
seducer: but the first thing which occurs to the firm, 
clear mind of Imogen is, not what she is called upon 
to say in this extraordinary emergency, but what it 
behoves her to do. She is instantly conscious, in her- 
self, less of the insulted princess than of the woman 
whoneeds personal protection: forthe highest heroism 
in woman, according to Shakespeare, is, at the same 


| time, the most essentially feminine: he admitted not 


the virago into his ideal of female excellence: to bor- 
row the words of Pisanio himself in relation to his 
mistress, our poet makes“ fear and niceness” to be 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty self. 

The ensuing explanation on the part of Iachimo, 
and her consequent reconciliation, demand our par- 
ticular attention ; the more, because, amongst other 
important misconceptions as to the qualities and the 
conduct of this personage, Hazlitt, in his examination 


| of this play, has the following remark upon this 
| passage :—“* Her readiness to pardon Iachimo’s false 


im putations and his designs against herself, is a good 
lesson to prudes ; and may show, that where there is 
a real attachment to virtue, it has no need to bolster 
itself up with an outrageous or affected antipathy to 
vice ;” an observation which Mrs. Jameson, in her 
account of the character of Imogen, cites at full 
length, and sanctions, by telling us, “ This is true.” 

But this version of the matter is nothing less than 
degrading both to the intellect and the delicacy of 
the heroine as portrayed by Shakespeare. It is talk- 
ing as if, when, according to Hazlitt, she “ pardons’’ 
Iachimo, or, as Mrs. Jameson expresses it, is “ paci- 
fied,” she still believed that her Italian visitor had 
really intended to Jeave her husband slandered in her 
opinion, and her own purity stained. Had she con- 
tinued so to believe, it would have been contamina- 
tion to her to exchange another sentence with one 
whom she held to be so foul a villain. But he, 
“ singular in his art,” had with subtle dexterity con- 
verted, in her estimation, his very defamation of her 
husband and his insult to herself, into a precious 
testimony of his extreme solicitude for her dear lord’s 
welfare—that most irresistible of all claims upon her 
kindly regard. He had spoken thus, only “to know 
if her affiance were deeply rooted,” and to enable 
himself to carry back to her husband the more gra- 
tifving report of her incorruptible constancy. His 
eloquent eulogy of Leonatus— 

He sits amongst men like a descended god, &c.— 

has a double charm for her by contrast with the foul- 
ness of his previous imputations. She betrays no 
weakness of judgment in accepting this explanation 
from a man introduced to her, under her husband’s 
own hand, as “one of the noblest note,” to whose 








kindnesses he was most infinitely obliged. Overlook. 
ing, though not quite forgetting, the liberty taken 
with herself, the revulsion of feeling in her Senerong 
breast makes her welcome the insinuating stranger 
with hardly less cordiality than before, thongh With 
the added reserve of a dignity and a delicacy too 
lately wounded. < 

How finely, too, does the reflection, shortly aft 

J “ ’ 'Y After, of 
one of the lords attending upon Cloten, prepare yg 
for the added peril to her fame exhibited before ug 
in the bedchamber scene :— 

Alas, poor princess, 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’st ! 

Betwixt a father by thy stepdame governed; 

A mother hourly coining plots; a wooer, 

More hateful than the foul expulsion is 

Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 

Of the divorce he’d make! The heavens hold firm 

The walls of thy dear honour! keep unshak'd 

That temple, thy fair mind! that thou may’st stand 

To enjoy thy banished lord, and this great land. 

How beautifully is the sentiment of these lines 
continued in her own brief orison, which immediately 
follows :— 

To your protection I commend me, gods ! 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me, beseech ye. 

As this, again, gives added effect to the stealing of 
Iachimo from his hiding-place :— 
Our Tarquin thus 

Did softly press the rushes, ere he wakened 

The chastity he wounded. 

With what wonderful art, indeed, has Shakespeare 
lavished every sort of homage upon this his favourite 
model of a glorious woman—making even self. 
sufficient fatuity own her influence no less than 
selfish villany. After the Italian thief has breathed 
out his hymn to that lovely purity, so awful in its 
defencelessness, in those low accents suited to his 
midnight proceeding, how delightful is the change to 
that daybreak salutation from the booby prince’ 
musicians, which seems to soar on the very wings of 
the lark—that “ wonderful sweet air, with admirable 
rich words to it”—combining, in its cheerful cadence 
and its luscious rhyme, its dews and its blossoms, the 
voluptuousness of midsummer with the buoyancy of 
spring. What a delicious comment upon Iachimo’s 
proud celebration of her sleeping charms, do we find 
in the closing strain of the serenade— 

With every thing that pretty bin 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 

But the troubles of poor Imogen thicken around 
her : itis just when she is mosttormentingly “sprighted 
by a fool,” that she misses the precious bracelet :— 

Go, bid my woman « 

Search for a jewel, that too casually 

Hath left mine arm; it was thy master’s: ‘shrew me, 

lf I wouTd lose it for a revenue 

Of any king’s in Europe. I do think 

1 saw’t this morning: confident I am, 

Last night 'twas on mine arm; I kissed it. 

I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 

That I kiss aught but he. 

Why, let us ask, is this last most exquisitely signi- 
ficant sentence omitted in acting? Surely, surely 
the suppression cannot have been owing to any sus 
picion that something approaching to indelicacy here 
drops from the lips of Imogen! Yet, as no other 
motive seems conceivable for striking out a sentence 
of such peculiar dramatic force, and as mere wanton- 
ness can hardly have produced what would in that 
case be so senseless a mutilation, we are compelled 
to attribute it to misapprehension as to the deco- 
rousness of the words themselves coming from the 
mouth of the heroine—a misapprehension which, in 
vindication of the poet’s consistency, and the peculiar 
delicacy of mind so constantly preserved in this cha- 
racter, we feel it necessary distinctly to expose. 

The palpable error, then, must here have been 
committed by the theatrical censor, whoever he be, 
of transferring to the mind of the heroine herself 
some suspicions of the fact whereof the auditor, at 
this point of the drama, is fully conscious—that the 
bracelet is really gone to testify against her. But 
there is not another word in the play which indicates 
that any such suspicion has once entered her mind. 
It is the pure innocence of her heart, and the ready 
playfulness of her fancy, that produce the touchingly 
sportive wish, that the jewel may not be gone to 
tell her lord she kisses “ aught but he ;”—“ aught, 
be it observed—not “ any one.” The ideas suggested 
by this latter expression would haye been as contami 
nating to her spotless soul, as the yery imagination that 
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such a charge could have been forged against her 


would have been foreign to her unsuspicious nature. 
ler words are clearly to be taken in their strictly 
literal sense, aS & mere sally from the tender spor- 


tiveness of anxious affection. So far, then, from 
their being, as any deliberate suppresser of the sen- 
tence must have supposed them to be, of the nature 
of a conscious double entendre, their delicate simpli- 
city derives a higher charm by contrast with that 
compound sense which they necesarily assume in 
the mind of the auditor. Here, in short, we find one 
of the subtlest master-strokes of dramatic skill of 
which even a Shakespeare was capable; for, besides 
that exquisite significance which we have already 
pointed out, how much is this proscribed sentence 
needed, to give full effect to the exclamations of 
Pisanio, on perusing the next letter from his master : 

How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 

What monster's her accuser? Leonatus! 

0, master! what a strange infection 

Js fallen into thy ear! What false Italian 

(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath prevailed 

On thy too ready hearing? Disloyal! no, 

She’s punished for her truth; and undergoes, 

More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 

As would take in some virtue. O,my master! 

Thy mind to her is now as low as were 

Thy fortunes.—Ilow ! that Ishould murder her! 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 


That I have sent her, by her own command, 

Shall give thee opportunity. 
It is this letter, sent for this purpose, his presenting 
of which— 

Madam, here is a letter from my lord— 
draws from her another of those exquisitely charac- 
teristic effusions :— 
Who? thy lord? that is, my lord? Leonatus? 

Oh, learned indeed were that astronomer 

That knew the stars as I his characters ; 

He'd lay the future open! You good gods, 

Let what is here contained relish of love, 

Of my lord’s health, of his content—yet not 

That we two are asunder—let that grieve him 

(Some griefs are med’cinable ; that is one of them, 

For it doth physic love)—of his content, 

All but in that !——Good wax, thy leave. Bless’d be 

You bees that make these locks of counsel. Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 

Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 

You clasp young Cupid’s tables. ——Good news, gods! 
We know nothing that has been said upon the 
charms of epistolary correspondence between absent 
lovers that approaches this delicious passage, except 
the words of Heloise on the same subject, in the 
opening of the first of her celebrated letters. 

Then, when her eye catches her husband’s intima- 
tion of his landing in Cambria, and his wish that she 





Into a "haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Vanquish my staider senses.——What’s the matter ? 
Why tender’st thou that paper to me with 
A look untender? If it be summer news, 
Smile to’t before; if winterly, thou needs 
But keep that countenance still. My husband's hand! 
That drug-damn’d Italy hath out-craftied him, 
And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man,—thy tongue 
May take off some calamity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 
Pisa. Piease you, read; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdained of fortune. 
What shall I need to draw my sword ?—The paper 
Hath cut her throat already! A 


How beautifully does her recovering exclamation 


false, but only that such unexpected falsehood will 
cast suspicion on the true :— 
Oh, 
Men's vows are women’s traitors! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany; not born where't grows, 
But worn a bait for ladies. 
True honest men, being heard like false A2neas, 
Were, in his time, thought false: and Sinon’s weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From most true wretchedness. So thou, Posthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured, 
From thy great fall! 


She desires to die; but here, again, her moral and 


contrast with her husband's rumination, to which we | intellectual superiority displays itself. She does not 


have before adverted, upon the supposed easiness of 
Iachimo’s success, It gives us, too, another of those 
enchanting pictures of virtuous loveliness, wherein 
we find the dramatist’s imagination revelling through- 
out his treatment of this character :— 

False to his bed! What is it to be false ? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him: 

To weep ‘twixt clock and clock: if sleep charge nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? That’s false to his bed, 

Is it? 

To account for this extravagant imputation upon 
her, but one alternative presents itself to her mind— 
that Leonatus himself is false. Taking it to be at 
least as improbable, that he should believe in her in- 
fidelity, as that he should himself be unfaithful, the 
very detailed account of his misconduct, which 
Tachimo had given her, and so suddenly retracted, 
revives in her memory, and very naturally and logi- 
cally hastens her to the conclusion, that, after all, it 
had been well-grounded, and only withdrawn to ap- 
pease her indignation: — 

I false! Thy conscience witness ! Tachimo, 

Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 

Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 

Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I must be ripped; to pieces with me ! 

And now, the following passages demand especial at- 
tention ; for in them the poet unfolds to us the in- 
most recesses of his heroine’s heart and mind ; 
showing us the liveliness of her fancy ever keeping 
pace with the warmth of her feeling, and the bright- 
ness of her intellect with the glow of her imagina- 
tion. It behoves us, also, by comparing her be- 


haviour and language on this occasion, with those of , 


Posthumus under the like violently painful excite- 
ment, to mark narrowly the superiority over her 
husband, in understanding as well as in heart, which 


should renew him with her eyes, how glorious the | the dramatist has studiously maintained in her under 


instant leaping forward of her heart— 
Oh, for a horse with wings! 
that she may fly— 
To this same blessed Milford. 
And how delicious her fond parentheses :— 
Then, true Pisanio, 

(Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord—who long’st— 

Oh, let me "bate—but not like me—yet long’st. 

Bat in a fainter kind—oh, not like me ! 

For mine's beyond beyond)—say, and speak thick— 

(Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 

To the smothering of the sense)—how far it is, &c. 

This is quite equal, in passionate eagerness, to Juliet’s 
exclamation,— 
Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 

That ten times faster fly than the sun’s beams, &c. 

Yet how quickly does her practical understanding 
recover its ascendancy :— 
But this is foolery: 

Go, bid my woman feign a sickness; say 

She'll home to her father; and provide me, presently, 

A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 

A franklin’s housewife. 

The next scene between these two interesting per- 
sonages brings us to the very “heart’s core” of the 
drama, its “heart of heart’—scarcely rivalled for 
pathos even on the page of Shakespeare. What can 
surpass the painting which the dialogue here gives us 
of that agonizing moment, the disclosure of his 
master’s murderous purpose, by the faithful servant, 
to his beloved and venerated mistress ?— 

Imo. Thou told’st me, when we came from horse, the place 
Was near at hand. Ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as I have now. Pisanio! Man! 
Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee? One but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplexed 

yond self-explication. Put thyself 





these most trying circumstances of all. 

Posthumus, then, for his wife’s alleged incon- 
stancy alone, secks deliberately to take her life ; but 
she, by the far greater enormity of guilt and wrong 
which she believes him to have committed against 
herself, in adding to his conjugal infidelity the com- 
mand to murder her, is moved not to the selfish 
passion of revenge, but to that noblest kind of pity 
that even the most exalted Christian morality can 
teach—the pity of the injured for the injurer :— 

Though those that are betrayed 

Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 

Stands in worse case of woe. 

And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 

My disobedience 'gainst the king my father, 

And make me put into contempt the suits 

Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness; and I grieve myself, 

To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 

That now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 

Will then be panged by me ! 

“A strain of rareness,” indeed, is this; the most 
signal exhibition of all which the developement of 
this noble character presents to us, of moral eleva- 
tion towering above the dignity of rank. Yet on 
this occasion, if on any conceivable one, might the 
offended princess have asserted herself against the 
injuries offered her by the man whose mind, accord- 
ing to Pisanio’s expression, was now “ as low to her” 
as once his fortunes were. 


Posthumus, again, we have seen, is hurried on by | 


the astounding conviction of his own wife's frailty, to 
a sweeping condemnation of all womankind. But 
the high, calm intellect of Imogen, under her vastly 
greater provocation, is not so blinded into passionate 
injustice, She does not infer, that all mankind are 


seek death wantonly and gratuitously, as Posthumus 
does when he repents him of his rash revenge: — 
Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 


But she feels herself at liberty to insist upon Pisanio’s 
executing his master’s command :— 
Come, fellow, be thou honest ; 

Do thou thy master’s bidding: when thou see’st him, 

A little witness my obedience ; look ! 

I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 

The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 

Fear not—’tis empty of all things but grief; 

Thy master is not there, who was, indeed, 

The riches of it. 
— Come, here’s my heart. 
Something's afore’t. Soft, soft, we'll no defence— 

Obedient as the secabbard! What is here? 

The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turned to heresy! Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith ! you shall no more 

Be stomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 

Believe false teachers. 

Pr'ythee, despatch— 

The lamb intreats the butcher! Where's thy knife ? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 

When I desire it too! 

Pisanio, we find, entertains not for a moment the 
belief of his master’s incontinency ; for, on the one 
hand, he has not heard Iachimo’s story of his con- 
duct ; and, on the other, his very sex, and that kind 
of experience of the world which it has naturally 
brought him, render him far more aware than his 
mistress of the depth of artful deceit which a male 
| villain may practise ; while her own womanly appre- 
hensions as naturally suggest to her, that she is 
wronged through the arts of “some Roman courte- 
zan.” However, she is too much interested in find- 





| ing herself mistaken, not to be easily persuaded by 
| her trusty counsellor to suspend her conviction until, 
by placing herself near her husband’s foreign resi- 
dence, she can have more certain information as to 
his conduct. And how beautifully do we trace all 
the woman, so fond yet so delicate, in her brief 
assent to Pisanio’s proposal :— 
Oh, for such means ! 

Though peril to my modesty, not death on't, 

I would adventure. 

How exquisitely conceived, again, is the whole of 
Pisanio’s instruction to her how to assume and to 
enact her masculine part, with his gracefully and re- 
spectfully affectionate farewell :— 

To some shade, 

And fit you to your manhood. May the gods 

Direct you to the best! 

We need scarcely enlarge upon the surpassing 
grace and sweetness of her scenes with Belarius and 
her unknown brothers, familiar as they are to the 
heart of every lover of beauty and of Shakespeare, 
The peculiar and inexpressible charm of Imogen’s 
male personation, results from her unvarying femi- 
nine consciousness, accompanied by that equally 
constant self-possession which lets her not for one 
moment forget, in the presence of others, the as- 
sumed character of manhood which she is enacting. 
Hence it is, that the indefinable captivation which, 
in her page's garb, she exercises over every be- 
| holder, never once occasions her sex to be suspected. 

Herein, therefore, the strength and subtlety of 
| her intellect are especially conspicuous ; the more 
| so for the presence in her of that exquisitely femi- 
| nine nature, which enhances the difficulty of her 
| assuming the masculine character, by rendering it 
quite impossible for her to follow Pisanio’s instruc- 
| tion that she should change “ fear and niceness” 

to a waggish courage, 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy, and 
| As quarrellous as the weasel. 
| We must select two short passages which pecu- 
, liarly illustrate this observation. ‘The first is that 
, Where she comes out of the cave, when surprised by 
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the return of Belarius and his youths from the chase. 
The “ fear and niceness” of “ woman its pretty self,” 
exhibited in this charming scene, have been much 
remarked ; yet these, we contend, form not the pre- 
dominating qualities of her deportment.on this occa- 
sion,—which we take to be, her clear conception of 
her own position at the moment, and her ready fer- 
tility of thought and language suited to the emer- 
gency,—in one word, as we have said before, her 
practical sagacity. Having always, as a princess, 
been taught that “all's savage but at court,” the lan- 
guage of propitiation which here she so eloquently 
utters, proceeds rather from an undisturbed intelli- 
gence than from the agitation of fear,—appealing to 
the reason as irresistibly as to the feelings :— 
Good masters, harm me not. 

Before I entered here, I called; and thought 

To have begged, or bought, what I have took. Good troth, 

I have stolen nought; nor would not, though I had found 

Gold strew'd 0’ the floor. Here’s money for my meat: 

I would have left it on the board, so soon 

As I had made my meal; and parted 

With prayers for the provider. 

Guiderius. Money, youth! 
Arviragus. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ! 

As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of those 

Who worship dirty gods. 

Imogen. T see, you are angry. 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 

Have died had I not made it. 

Belarius. Whither bound? 
Imo. To Milford-Haven, sir. 

el. What is your name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir: I have a kinsman, who 

Ts bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford ; 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 

I am fallen in this offence. 

Again, how her strong understanding, no less than 
her noble heart, appears in the comment which she 
afterwards makes upon her undeception regarding 
the character of these mountaineers :— 

These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies IJhave heard! 

Our courtiers say, all’s savage but at court: 

Experience, O, thou disprov'st report! 

The imperious seas breed monsters; for the dish, 

Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 

The other passage to which we have alluded, is that 
where she prevails on her outlaw entertainers to leave 
her, though unwell, alone at the cave, and attend to 
their daily occupation: — 

Bel. You are not well: remain here in the cave; 

We'll come to you after hunting. 

re. 

Are we not brothers ? 

Imo. So man and man should be ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. Iam very sick. 

Guid. Go you to hunting—I'll abide with him. 
Imo. So sick Lam not. Yet Iam not well; 

But not so citizen a wanton, as 

To seem to die ere sick. So please you, leave me. 

Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 

Is breach of all. Iam ill; but your being by me 

Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 

To one not sociable. I'm not very sick, 

Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here: 

I'll rob none but myself; and let me die, 

Stealing so poorly. 

The exquisite pathos of the scenes where Belarius 
and the brothers lament over the seeming death of 
“ the bird that they had made so much on,” has been 
universally felt and acknowledged: yet an injury is 
done to it by the present mode of performing them 
at Drury Lane, which, in justice to the dramatist, we 
feel bound to point out. The dirge by Collins, indeed, 
has been very properly dismissed as a piece of mere- 
tricious obtrusion; but the sort of duet into which 
the simply recited verses of Shakespeare have been 
converted, does hardly less violence to the spirit of 
the original passage. Shakespeare, in his every piece, 
like a true and great artist, keeps the musical in strict 
subordination to the dramatic,—a principle which, in 
dealing with his plays, no manager is at liberty to 
compromise. The poet, in the instance before us, 
is not seeking to regale the ears of his audience, but 
has the nobler purpose of striking deeply into their 
hearts. The affectionate grief of these artless youths 
for the loss of their lovely companion, whom we, the 
auditors, know to be their sister, —with this it is that 
he cares to impress us, not with an admiration of 
their cultivated vocal powers, the incongruity of gift- 
ing them with which, under their homely training, 
was also, doubtless, present to his mind. We have 
already pointed out the beautiful contrast which he 
sets before us, between Iachimo’s refined description 
of the sleeping Imogen, and Arviragus’s simple effu- 
sion over the lifeless Fidele; and to us it is equally 
plain that Shakespeare designed the like opposition, 


Brother, stay here: 





in every way, between the “wonderful sweet air” of 
Cloten’s serenade which follows upon Iachimo’s 
oration, and the verses which the mourning brothers 
had, when children, sung over their mother, but were 
now too much choked by manly grief to sing over the 
corpse of their adopted brother: — 
Guid. Cadwal, 
1 cannot sing: Vil weep, and word it with thee; 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 
Arv. We'll speak it then. 
Here, we do think, the poet should have been felt to 
have given a sufficient admonition to forbear convert- 
ing into a sort of operatic chant the artless lines that 
follow, like the rough sighing of autumnal winds 
among the fallen and the falling leaves! pms 
The awaking of Imogen from the trance into which 
Pisanio’s potion had thrown her, and the recognition 
of what she supposes to be the headless corpse of her 
husband, is a scene of agony much akin to that of 
the waking of Juliet in the sepulchral vault. The 
revulsion of feeling is even more violent. The horror 
of recognizing Posthumus’s person with such certainty, 
as she thinks, by the figure and the clothes, but miss- 
ing those adored features on which she had been 
wont to hang so fondly,—with the conviction flashing 
at the same moment across her mind that her hus- 
band, after all, was true to her, and her servant false, 
in league with their common enemy,—may well draw 
from her the exclamation— 
Pisanio, 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! 
Here, again, the dramatist makes his heroine conduct 
herself in strict accordance with his general conception 
of her character. 
the world, by the death of her husband, and the 
treachery of the man whom they had believed to be 
their one faithful adherent, she yields to the sole 
offer of kindliness that presents itself to her upon 
earth, and attaches herself, in her page’s character, 
to the service of the Roman commander. And with 
what exquisite art is the greatest probability given to 
this passage—with what beautiful and pathetic truth 
of nature is it managed. How charmingly is her 
undeviating presence of mind, as to her masculine 
part and her page’s attire, made to produce from her, 
in answer to the Roman’s inquiry, “* What art thou?” 
that touching expression of fond fidelity, which only 
the soul of an Imogen, and under that peculiar 
combination of circumstances, could have breathed 
out :— 
Iam nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain. Alas! 
There are no more such masters: I may wander 
From east to occident, ery out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master !_ 
Already she had been informed, of “noble Lucius,” 
that “he’s honourable, and, doubling that, most holy.” 
We are, therefore, prepared for his kind response to 
this tender lamentation, and for Imogen’s consent to 
follow him :— 
"Lack, good youth! 
Thou mov'st no less with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding............++. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not say, © 
Thou shalt be so well mastered; but, be sure, 
No less beloved. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee. Go with me. 
Imogen. Vl follow, sir. But first, an’t please the gods, 
T'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have strewed his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and sigh; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 
Lucius. Ay, good youth; 
And rather father thee, than master thee. 
My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties. Let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave. . 
And here we see the honourable interment of her 
dear lord’s remains, establishing already a bond of 
deepest gratitude in the noble heart of Imogen to- 
wards her new protector. How she discharged it, 
appears in the terms in which Lucius afterwards 
entreats of Cymbeline to spare her life alone among 
the Roman prisoners: — 
Never master had 
A page so kind, s9 duteous, diligent, 


Left, as she supposes, friendless in | ' l ] 
| it toa keener sense and a wider capacity for every 


‘| finger of the captive Iachimo. 








So tender over his occasions, true, 

So feat, so nurse-like. 
How beautifully does this enhance our feeling of the 
superior intensity of interest which makes her leaye 
this kind master’s life to “shuffle for itself” anq 
attracts her to the ring which she espies on the 
And then, again, 
how gloriously pathetic is that forgetfulness of her 
male disguise, which comes over her, for the firs 
time, when she hears her name reiterated jin the 
accents of agonizing remorse from the breast of the 
still faithful husband, who stands before her as one 
risen from the dead! The blow which, by Springing 
forward with the exclamation—* Peace, peace, my 
lord! hear, hear!” she brings upon herself, from 
Posthumus, mistaking her for an impertinent page, ig 
the most pathetic incident of the whole piece, ang 
gives the crowning effect to his recognition of her 
whom he had thought to be murdered by his own 
revengeful act :— 

Imogen. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock; and now 
Throw me again! 
Posthumus. 

Till the tree die! 

And now we see, that if all the sympathetic feel. 
ings of her heart were not capable of being extin- 
guished in grief for the loss of her husband, neither 
can they be absorbed in her over-joy for his recovery, 
It is not, in fact, those individual attachments which 
are the most exclusively engrossing to the feelings, 
that are either the warmest or the firmest. Such 
all-absorbing devotions are much rather indicative of 
a narrow heart and a petty mind. Generous love, 
when it takes possession of a noble heart, guided 
by an enlightened understanding, much rather opens 


CApr. | 


Mang there like fruit, my soul, 


other benevolent sympathy,—makes it overflow with 
more genial good-will to all with whom it stands in 
any kindly relation. So soon as Imogen has soli- 
cited her father’s blessing, she turns first to her bro- 
thers, in reply to her father’s remark upon their 
restoration—“ Oh, Imogen, thou hast lost by this a 
kingdom” :— 
No, my lord; 
I have got two worlds by't. O, my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met? ©, never say hereafter, 
But I am truest speaker: you called me brother, 
When I was but your sister; I you brothers, 
When you were so indeed! 
Then to Belarius— 

You are my father too; and did relieve me, 

To see this gracious season. 
And her last words are to Lucius— 

My good master, 

I will yet do you service. 
Indeed, one sentence in the mouth of Cymbeline 
tells us emphatically the proud station of Imogen at 
the close of the drama, as the uniting centre of all 
the benevolent sympathies which are there brought 
together :— 

See, 

Posthumus anchors upon Imogen; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her master; hitting 

Each object with a joy: the counterchange 

Is severally in all. 

Even Posthumus’s forgiveness of Iachimo, and 
Cymbeline’s pacification with the Romans, serve but 
to grace the triumph of the nobly and intelligently 
sympathetic heart of the heroine. The very oracle 
has made the peace and prosperity of Britain to de- 
pend upon the recognizing and rewarding of her 
generous affection and unshaken constancy. The 
Roman soothsayer may declare with propriety,— 
The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace : 
but the instrument through which they tune it is, the 
harmonious soul of Imogen ! 

We leave this full examination into Shakespeare's 
own conception and developement of what would 
seem to have been the most fondly laboured of all his 
ideally feminine personations, to make its dueimpres- 
sion upon the reader's mind. An attentive perusal 
of it, we are persuaded, will enable him to dispose for 
himself of any estimate of this great character 80 
inadequate as that, for instance, wherewith Mrs. 
Jameson closes her account of it;—* On the whole, 
Imogen is a lovely compound of goodness, truth, and 
affection, with just so much of passion and intellect 
and poetry, as serve to lend to the picture that power 
and glowing richness of effect which it would other 
wise have wanted,” 
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Saher om any more signal instance be adduced 

confute the position which Hazlitt, singularly 
a bases upon his consideration of this very cha- 


racter:—* It is the peculiar excellence of Shake- 

re’s heroines, that they seem to exist only in their 
attachment to others. They are pure abstractions of 
the affections. No one ever hit the true perfection of 
the Jemale character, the sense of weakness leaning on 
the strength of its affections for support, so well as 
Shakespeare.” Poor Imogen !—strong as her affec- 
tions are, had she no strength but theirs to rely on, 
she must have sunk again and again! 

The more we reflect upon these criticisms, the 
more we feel it a great moral object, to rescue so 
exalted an ideal character of Shakespeare from such 
injurious depreciation—an object only second in 
importance to that of vindicating the dignity of a 
great historical character. The question—what was 
the conception entertained by Shakespeare, as to the 
highest standard of female grace, virtue, and intel- 
lect 2—is, we repeat, hardly less momentous than it 
js interesting. 

One word more. The nobler and richer the ideal 
portrait sketched by the dramatist, the greater ever 
isthe task, not only of expression, but of completion, 
ina kindred spirit of art, imposed upon its histrionic 
representative. With the characters of Shakespeare 
this is transcendently the case. In a following paper, 
therefore, while speaking in general of that late re- 
production of *Cymbeline’ at Drury Lane, which 
perits far greater attention and encouragement than 
the public have yet afforded it, we shall be more 
especially called upon to draw whatever supplemen- 
tary illustration we find to be derivable from the 
present personation of Imogen, 





DR. FRANCK'S PICTURES, 

Besipes the Exhibitions, pre-eminently so called, 
opening and closing regularly with the season, there 
are certain other ones, occasional and fugitive, each 
perhaps visible but for two or three days, and then, 
like frost-work scenes, melting away for ever. We 
allude to those “ Dissolving Views” of Private Col- 
keetions exhibited before sale at various Auction- 
noms throughout London. They appear to us not 
altogether unimportant, though unrecognized, ad- 
junc's of the great annual shows at the Royal Acade- 
my and British Institution: whercfore it is, that, as 
lovers of art, we often accord them particular notice. 
Such collections, chosen in most cases by a Committee 
of One, display all the advantages and evils attendant 
upon singleness, and, by contrast, upon multitude of 
counsel ; if they reveal injudicious purchases, they 
seldom present evidence of palpable jobs. We grant, 
indeed, that auction-room exhibitions are oftentimes 
mere exposures of the collector’s gusto for trash and 
anour for ugliness, and wide mental range in triviali- 
ties and profound acquaintanceship with false prin- 
ciples of connoissance; but sometimes they at least 
comprise valuable works, many or few, from the meri- 
torious even up to the excellent ; and form collec- 
tively, as it were, a shifting panorama of almost all 
the circulative artistic objects in the kingdom, which 
come round and round again before the eyes of a 
time-honoured visitor, who may, and too frequently 
does, entitle himself a virtwoso, on the strength of the 
knowledge such sources afford him. 

Dr. Franck’s cabinet of pictures, which was sold 
last Saturday by Messrs. Christie & Manson, was 
“Orleans Collection,” it is true, yet was sight- 
worthy enough on the whole, and contained several 
pieces that deserve mention. Among these were two 
described as having been once in the said Orleans col- 
lection, a * Repose near classical ruins,’ by Polemburg, 
and ‘The Spinner’ by Fedi; that, an excellent little 
vork, of the smooth, monotonously dulcet character 
Peculiar to its author, who seems as if he always 
painted on whetstone, 63 guinezs; this, an ordinary 
production of a painter, from whose hands we have 
eldom seen anything extra-ordinary, 124 guineas. 
A‘ Holy Family’ by Garofalo, once in another cele- 
trated collection belonging to Charles I., has the 
“royal brand” on its panel ; we should be inclined to 
mark it with a brand of a different stamp, as an im- 
Posture, though a clever one. When the king's pic- 
‘ures were put up for sale, it could not find a pur- 
chaser ; doubtless the royal dilettante made his mis- 
lakes like the humblest amateur; it would have been 





well had he never committed any more fatal! price 
34 guineas. Two pictures from the Marquess of Ely’s 
collection were, Imo. a ‘Peter denying Christ,’ by 
Honthorst (we cannot guarantee all these great names), 
which is painted with much power, but the apostle 
sacrificed to the dary per ges—dicers in a 
corner and an armed ruftian in front—for sake of 
effect, the usual error with second-rate artists: 2do. 
‘ Mary washing the feet of Christ,’ catalogued as by 
Rubens instead of Van Veen, his master, who after- 
wards became his imitator; it is a repetition of the 
work exhibited some years since at the British Insti- 
tution—see Atheneum, No. 715, page 525, where we 
conjectured the possible existence of a fac-simile. 
Respective prices, 22 and 100 guineas. From Mr. 
Solly’s collection, two pictures, a Teniers and a Fra 
Bartolommeo. Apropos, let us put simple visitors on 
their guard with respect to an auction-room figure of 
speech, but half understood in general : from such or 





such a collection may mean either selected by the | 
It makes no | 


purchaser or ejected by the proprietor. 
slight difference whether a work took its departure 
by that mode or this, yet the ambiguous term always 
passes as a grand recommendation ! Teniers’ pencil, 
so spirited and sure, could scarcely have produced 
such a timorous work as the ‘ Milk-maiden’ above- 
said, which seems a good deception at best, 46 guineas. 
With regard tothe other piece, we have long watched 
the picture-market in hopes of discovering what our 
National collection much desiderates, a genuine and 
suitable Fra Bartolommeo—but thisis not it, nor indeed 
a Frate atall. It is a pasticcio, i. e. an olio of several 
styles, having the general air and composition of Il 
Frate, the tone and landscape of Del Sarto, &. We 
do not recollect any of the few specimens extant by 
Suor Plautilla Nelli well enough to venture a com- 
parison, yet she was fond of just such medleys, inter- 
mixing most of Fra Bartolommeo’s manner, and some 
little of her own. It represents an * Epiphany,’ with 
the symbolical star and angel triune above; the Child 
lying beneath, in its child-like yet significant attitude 
(finger on lip and a steadfast grave smile on its coun- 
tenance), expressive of the Word, though as yet not 
articulate ; kneeling at. each side are the parents, 
and a little St. John is seen approaching between 
them. We consider the work both curious and 
valuable, if neither authentic nor excellent; the land- 
scape very good, and the virgin’s look noble and 
sweet, her figure graceful: it deserved more than 254 
guineas. Another Epiphany (mis-called a * Nativity,’ 
from which it differs as much as an * Assumption’ 
from an ‘ Ascension,’ though it seems a point of true- 
hlue Protestant criticism to confound these Romish 
cistinctions), painted by Jan Steen, brought 46 gui- 
neas, ‘This picture, feeble in execution and absurd in 
conception, belonged to the tasteful connoisseur, Lord 
de Tabley. His talent for humour often made Jan 
farcify the most serious theme, and profane the most 
sacred with ill-timed, though, perhaps, unconscious 
burlesque: nothing could be more inappropriate than 


his mob of droll-faced, half-fuddled boors and booresses | 


present on such a solemn occasion, except his Virgin 
—a vulgar fine lady, who realizes the meek and 


humble-minded C. ter’s Wife about as well asthe | 
a a a oe T effect, hitherto unequalled. 


lady of Loretto in her full court-dress and diamonds, 
Are we to believe it done by him whose characteristics 
Si Joshua declares, are “a strong manly style of 
peinting, which might become even the design 
of Raffaelle, the greatest skill in composition 
ani management of light and shadow, as well as 
great truth in the expression and character of his 
figures’? A large, gray-green, hard landscape, by 
Moueheron and Vandervelde, once Lord Gwydir’s, 72 
guineas. Three landscapes by Wynants, having his 
usual sameness of merit and manner, 50, 65, and 37 
guiness. ‘Lake Averno,’ by Wilson, a most Elysian 
prospect, where the atmosphere seems one golden 
haze, misty with radiant motes “ that people the sun- 
beams,” thick brightness, even brightness that could 
be felt. We rave: but enthusiasm apart, let us ask 
is there any Ancient Master,—Claude or Cyyp him- 
self,—who can, like Wilson, paint a whole picture 
in so cool a general colour as green, yet give it so 
much warmth? He sometimes repeats in this colour 
a parallel miracle to the ‘ Blue Boy’ of Gainsborough. 
Price 100 guineas. A credible Metzu, the ‘Music 
Lesson,’ brilliant and elaborate, but of rather a piece- 
meal composition; 77 guineas. Nearly the same 
might be said of a Mieris, the ‘ Lady and Parrot,’ 
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which brought not more than 12 guineas, and will» 
perhaps, bring twelve times as much again, on a less 
lucky occasion for the purchaser. A very poetical 
* Market-Cart,’ however incongruous the terms, by 
Sebricht, 174 guineas; and an admirable ‘ Frost-piece,’ 
by Vanderneer (painter of brown Moonlights in 
common), 80 guineas. One of the richest, mellowest, 
and finest works by Brauwer we have ever seen, 
‘Children in a Landscape,’ quite a Venetian picture, 
almost a Titian, only 75 guineas. An Ostade, thus 
marked, but more in the style of his fellow-pupil and 
friend, Brauwer, than his own adopted afterwards, 
It represents a * Boor lighting his pipe,’ one of those 
happy low-lie-downs who render the state of semi- 
embrutification almost enviable; he is not, we con- 
fess, just the friend we should like to take to our 
bosom, and let drink of our cup (he would drink it 
all!)—looking, indeed, as if his skin had never felt 
water since his baptism, and as if his neighbourhood 
were redolent of perspiration rather than huile antique 
a la rose—but we admire him at a distance beyond 
measure. Surely these Dutch sooterkins are the 
nearest approach on earth to souls in bliss, and terres- 
trial bliss must be best attained by ignorance, beer, 
and tobacco! The object of our interest and regard 
sold below its value, 4/. 10s. There were other 
articles which might deserve a word, but we have ex- 
patiated too long already. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ilis Royal Highness Prince Albert has expressed 
his intention of presiding at the meeting of British 
Architects, which is to be held on Monday; on 
which occasion His Royal Highness will present the 
Medals awarded by the Institute during the Session, 
to Edward Chamberlain and J. W. Papworth, for 
Essays on Synchronism, &e.;—to Arthur Johnson, 
Student, the Soane Medallion, for a Design for a 
Princely Palace, as described by Lord Bacon. 


We have been much pleased with the Hon. 
Miss Eden’s Sketches of Eastern men and manners, 
now on view at Messrs. Dickinsons’, prior to their 
being lithographed. Of course, the sister of the 
Governor-General of India had opportunities of ob- 
serving character and costume, which full to the lot 
of few: and we must add, that she has shown quali- 
fications for perpetuating what she saw, which are 
rare among amateur artists; a taste in arrangement, 
a feeling for character, and an eye for colour. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne is the nobleman asso- 
ciated with Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rogers, and the 
artists named last week, as the committee to award 
the premiums for the Cartoons. 


We mentioned last week, from the German papers, 
a report that Prof. Béttiger had discovered a mode 
of daguerreotyping in colours, How this may be we 
know not: but certainly our own clever and enter- 
prising artist, Mr. Beard, has discovered a mode of 
colouring daguerreotypes, which has a very pleasing 
effect. Two whole-lengths, one of a Highlander and 
the other of a lady in rich old-fashioned costume, 
struck us as admirable, and, for clearness and natural 


In consequence of our remarks, last week, on what 
appeared to be a prevailing tone of manners and 
morals in our metropolitan medical schools, we have 
received several communications directing our at- 
tention to the great and laudable etiorts now making 
to reform the medical institutions of the country, 
with a view (amongst other things) of raising the 
character of the profession. We have also been in- 
formed ofa design entertained by certain literary men, 
for some combination directed towards the redemp- 
tion of literature from the low estimate in which it 
is held by the general public. We of course, wish 
well to all zealous labours in a good cause; but 
notwithstanding the false money-value which Eng- 
lishmen affix to what they call respectability, » 
we are firmly persuaded, that the consideration 
enjoyed by any large body of men, will be closely 
determined by their average morality ; and it is more 
to high principle, gentlemanly conduct, and a scru= 
pulous and honest industry in the discharge of duties, 
that literary and professional men must look, for 
taking and ‘maintaining their proper station in the 
ranks of society, than to acts of parliament or cer- 
porate mancuvres, 
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Our will be pleased to hear, that Lady 
Sale’s ‘ Journal of Events in Affghanistan’ has been 
received by Mr. Murray, and is already in the hands 
of the printer. Mr. Murray also announces ‘ Letters 
from the Pyrenees during three months’ Pedestrian 
Wanderings amidst the wildest scenes of the French 
and Spanish Mountains, in the Summer of 1842,’ 
by T. Clifton Paris, B.A. 


In another part of this day’s paper (p. 307), the 
subject of literary piracy has come, incidentally, 
under notice. Our attention has since been called 
by Messrs. Longman to a very flagrant case of in- 
justice to individuals, and of injury to literature and 
to the public, arising from the absence of an inter- 
national law of protection. The valuable series of 
Encyclopedias publishing by that firm is well known; 
and, among the most popular and useful volumes is 
Brande’s ‘ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.’ 
This work is now re-publishing in America, at a price 
which precludes the future sale of a single copy of 
the original edition—for those who pay nothing to 
authors can, of course, afford to sell cheap. On this 
volume alone the Messrs, Longman expended more 
than 6,000/., whereof above a half was paid to authors. 
It is well observed, that the Americans gain much 
less by this piratical system than might be at first 
supposed ; for if they agreed to an International 
Copyright—if they secured to the original publishers 
an exclusive sale in the American market—the price 
of the original edition of a work like Brande’s Dic- 
tionary would be reduced fully one-third. 


The following extract from a letter from Bonn 
appears in the Foreign Quarterly: —“ A few days 
ago, Professor Goldfuss received a present for our 
university museum, sent from London by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The present is in itself an 
object of considerable scientific interest, and is the 
more welcome inasmuch as it is accompanied by an 
assurance, that Prince Albert cherishes a pleasing re- 
collection of his studies at Bonn. The letter with 
which the gift is accompanied says, among other 
things, ‘ the Prince wishes hereby to give you a small 
proof that he still entertains a friendly remembrance 
of you and the University of Bonn.’ The present 
consists of a well-preserved specimen of the Hepialus 
virescens, a curious caterpillar, from the tail of which 
sprouts a vegetable twig about six or seven inches 
long. It was recently brought from New Zealand by 
Capt. Siardet. In a description sent along with the 
caterpillar, it is stated to be the larva of a species of 
Hepialus (called Hepialus virescens in Dr. Dieffen- 

ch’s journey to New Zealand), on which a parasi- 





tical Spheria frequently grows. The plant developes | 


itself in the living body of the animal, and when the 
latter creeps into the earth prior to its chrysalic trans- 
formation, it fructifies. Whilst the vegetable shoot 
sprouts from the caterpillar, the living animal is gra- 
dually converted into a substance resembling fungus, 
which substance retains the form of the caterpillar. 
Another species of Sphzria grows in the larva of a 
moth in China, where it is gathered and used as a 
medicine. 


forming a bunch, shoot from an individual animal. A 
fourth variety, described by Edwards, is found in the 
West Indies: this invariably grows on the larva of 
Cingale. The silk-worm is subject to a disease which 
transforms the interior of the body into a. sort of 
fungus. Prince Albert's present was likewise accom- 
panied by some very interesting correspondence 
relating to curious migratory birds whose bones have 
lately been found in New Zealand.” From the same 
source we learn, that the Dutch poet and philologist, 


Moens, a lady to whom the literature of Holland is 
indebted for many esteemed productions, in verse 
and prose, died at Utrecht on the 4th of January, at 
the age of 80: that the Dutch government has re- 
cently purchased some curiously painted windows, 
taken from the old house at Gorcum, to which Grotius 
was conveyed after his escape from the Castle of Lou- 
vestein—on the windows are portraits of Grotius, 
Romboot, Hoogerbeets, and Thomas Esperius. 


An oration of the historian, Frederick von Raumer, 
pronounced at the Academy, concerning the religious 
character of Frederick the Great, has created a great 
sensation in Berlin. The King has ordered it to be 
printed, 





Some specimens have been brought from | 
South Australia of a species in which’several sprouts, | 





Leopold Schefer, a well-known German poet, has 
just published a volume of poetry, entitled ‘ Vigils,’ 
or hymns of the new church, the apotheosis of the 
whole human race. From the extracts given in the 
German papers, it would seem to have more than an 
ordinary share of the mysticism, as well as the beauty 
which pervade this author's writings. Those who 
have read his ‘ Laien-brevier,’ or layman’s breviary, 
will not readily forget the impression it must have 
made upon them, of the earnestness and power of 
the writer. 

The various fragments and relics of marble monu- 
ments, &c. excavated during the past year in diffe- 
rent parts of Italy, have been carefully bought up by 
several Jesuits, for the purpose of decorating churches 
about to be built or restored. Many of them have been 
used in the restoration of the church of the Colleggio 
Germanico. The new high altar consists of a collection 
of valuable stones, which, it is said, is not equalled by 
any other in Italy, except, perhaps, that in the Bor- 
ghese chapel of Sta. Maria Maggiore. The value of 
one of the slabs of marble is estimated at 24,000 
florins, that of the whole altar at 200,000. 


In consequence of the continued disturbances in 
Palermo, resulting from the performance of the opera 
of * Maria Tudor,’ mentioned last week, the theatre 
has been shut for the season by order of the police. 


The King of Greece doesnot seem to have forgotten 
the country of his birth. A letter from Athens men- 
tions that he has conferred a cross of the Order of the 
Redeemer on Schwanthaler, the well known Bavarian 
sculptor. 

From Alexandria, we hear of the death, on the 
30th of January last, at Assouan, in Upper Egypt, 
of a Norwegian, Mensen-Ernst, who had gone in 
search of the sources of the White Nile. He was 
buried near the first Cataract, by some European 
travellers, who happened to be in the neighbourhood. 


The exhibition, which has just opened at the 
Louvre, appears, on the whole, to have given satis- 
faction to the Parisian journalists. Although neither 
Scheffer, Delaroche, Ingres, Decamps, Roqueplan, 
Delacroix, Gallait, Gudin, Marilhat, Jules Dupré, 
or Alfred Dedreux have sent pictures, and the sculp- 
ture is very poor indeed, still the critics tell us that 
abundant proof is offered that the French school is 
in a state of progressive advance. There has been, 
however, a good deal of excitement respecting the 
number and the class of works rejected, among which 
were many, the productions of old and acknowledged 
favourites, It is not clear to us, whether this has 
been a consequence of inferior production, or ofa 
higher tone and standard taken by the committee. 
If, as we suspect, of the latter, we rejoice at it. But 
an indignant writer, in Galignani, hints at other 
causes. “Ought this state of things,” he says, “ to 
last? Ought painters, whose works have placed them 
in an advantageously conspicuous situation, to be 
made amenable to any other tribunal than that of 
public taste? Ought they to be at the mercy of a 
tribunal where architects and sculptors form a mest 
imposing majority? Many such men, as Horace 
Vernet and Paul Delaroche, have withdrawn them- 
selves in despair from the council, being unwilling 
that their presence should even give an appeararce 
of sanction to acts which it was out of their powerto 
control. It is asserted, however, that measures are 
about to be taken to modify the present mode of 
reception.” 

In consequence of the death of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Northampton, the soirée of the President 
of the Royal Society, intended to have been held on 


Hoeufft, died lately at Breda: and that Petronilla | Setusing went, Go Oe bad April, will not take place. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS Is opeN DAILY, from Ten in the Merning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Duringg-ent the DISSOLVING ORRERY will be exiibited on 
the Morning and Evening of WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, when 
the THEORY of COMETS and other CELESTIAL PHENOMENA 
will be explained and illustrated by Diagrams. At work daily, a com- 
plete arrangement of COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY, con- 
sisting of a CARDING, ROVING, and SPINNING FRAME. 
Cary’s NEW MICROSCOPE, magnifying SEVENTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION TIMES. DISSOLVING VIEWS. The Science of Electri- 
city demonstrated by the COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE 
at a quarter to Three Daily, and at Eight in the Evening, except 
Wednesdays and Friday Evenings. Lectures Daily on CHE ISTRY 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Dr. Ryan and Prof, Bachhoff- 
ner. The CLASS LECTURES are continued as usual. Admission, 
One Shilling. Schools, half-price, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


InstITUuTION OF Civit ENGINEERS.— Mar, 21 
The first paper read, was a description, by Mr. 8c 
Kreeft, of the furnaces at the Butterley Iron Work, 
and the barrow used for filling them. The applieg- 
tion of the pointed Egyptian arch, to avoid the e 
of expansion and contraction by the heat, and the 
use of the self-weighing barrow, with its moveable 
bottom, to distribute the materials equally in the 
furnace, were generally approved. : 

The next paper read, was the description, by Mr, 
Oldham, of the machine invented by Mr, Cotton, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, for weighing sove. 
reigns, and separating the light ones from those of 
standard weight. The machine exhibited, was made 
by Mr. Napier, and was so delicate, that it detected 
with precision, a variation of a twelve thousand two 
hundred and fiftieth part of the weight of a sovereign, 
The coins are placed in a tube or hopper, from whence 
they are carried on to asmall platform, which is sus. 
pended over a delicately poised beam ; to the other 
end of which is appended the standard Mint weight, 
On setting the machine at work, a sovereign is placed 
upon the platform, and if it is full weight, a small 
tongue advances, and strikes it off into a till appointed 
to receive it; but if it is light, the platform sinks, 
and brings it within the reach of another tongue, at 
a lower level, which advances at right angles to the 
former tongue, and pushes the coin into another till, 
Other coins succeed in rapid rotation, so that the 
machine can weigh and sort 10,000 sovereigns in six 
hours, while an expert teller can, at the utmost, only 
weigh between 3 and 4,000 coins, by hand scales, in 
the same time, and even then, the optic nerve, by 
incessant straining, becomes fatigued, and errors occur, 

Mr. Fairbairn exhibited and described a model of 
a large woollen-mil!l, which he is now constructing 
entirely of cast-iron, on the fire-proof principle, for 
the Sublime Porte, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Onanes Dadian, of Constantinople, who was 
present, with several gentlemen from the Turkish 
Embassy. The building forms three sides of a square, 
and covers an extent of 3 acres, the two main rooms, 
are 272 feet long by 40 feet wide, and 280 feet long 
by 20 wide. The other parts are in proportion, 
The power employed is water. One wheel of 80 
horses, and another 50 horses power, giving motion 
to all the shaftsand machines necessary. Many de- 
tails of the manufacture, as of the construction of the 
building itself, were given. 

March 28.—The President in the chair. 

The paper read was a Report, by Mr. D. Mushet, 
on some experiments made at the Milton Iron 
Works, to ascertain the relative strength of the cast 
and malleable iron produced at those works, both by 
the hot and the cold blast processes. The results, 
which were arranged in tabular forms, showed, that 
although in some districts the introduction of heated 
air for smelting might have deteriorated the strength 
of the iron, yet with minerals like those of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, it could be used with advantage, and 
that the quality was improved. The table of break- 
ing weights, from Mr. Fairbairn's experiments on cast 
iron, was given, and it appeared that the strongest 
quality quoted by him broke under. a pressure of 
581 lbs; whereas, the Milton hot blast iron only 
yielded at 610 lbs. The experiments upon malleable 
iron were not considered so conclusive, as the force 
of the blows for breaking the bars being manual 
labour, could not be accurately increased ; the im- 
pact of a weight falling from a given height would 
have been more satisfactory. ' 

Some specimens of wrought iron, of a fine quality, 
made from hot blast pig iron, at the Butterley Works, 
were exhibited ; and in the discussion which ensued, 
it appeared to be the opinion, that the use of hot air 
in smelting might, with due precaution, be adopted 
with advantage, but that unfortunately, from the facility 
it afforded for working up refuse ores and sulphureous 
coal, it had been abused. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of British Architects, 1.—General Meeting.—‘ The 
Essay on Synchronism,’ &c., by E. Chamberlain. 

Entomological Society, 3. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

Institution of Civil th ineers, 8.—‘ On the Supply of Water 
to Glasgow,’ by D. Mackain.—‘ On the Supply of Water o 

ita,’ by W. L. Arrowsmith, 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8, 
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= cological Society, half-past 8. 
baa Geclogicy! ren a’ General Meeting.—Mr. B. Smith ‘On 
7 Messrs. Elkington’s Process of Electro-Plating and 
Gilding.’ 

val Society, half-past 8. 
ahaa Rove fical Society, 3" General Business, 
a Society of Aatqeasies, 8. 
se Bota Tastitution, half-past 8.—Mr. Faraday ‘On the Venti- 
a lation of Lamp-Burners.’ 
Philological Society, 8. 
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FINE ARTS 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Ir is useless to waste space in preluding when 
nothing new is to be said; which simple words will 
acquaint our readers that we are again disappointed 
in this the twentieth exhibition of the Society. 

Mr. Prentis stands foremost on our list of those to 
be noticed, in right of his four illustrations of Sponging 
(10), These begin with exhibiting the dinnerless 


man soaked by a bitter shower, at that gloaming | 


time when cheerful fires from kitchen windows are 
so peculiarly appetizing,and a roast pig, snugly covered 
up, entering a house on the head of a baker's boy, is 
an incitement to impudent ingenuity little less potent 
than * Umbrana’s head” to the parasite in the old 
comedy. We are sure that the case will not be 
allowed to rest at Hunger standing without in the 
rain, while good cheer isspread within by the fire; and 
accordingly No. 2 gives us the assault of the Sponge, 
at the very moment when the neatest of maid ser- 
yants has deposited the savoury dainty aforesaid 
between a dull old gentleman, who is nevertheless a 
gastronome, as his bulk assures us, and a dull middle- 
aged gentlewoman, who is shrewd, however, at tasting 
sauces, as we see by the curl of her lip. There is 


something approaching to abject supplication in the | 


bent body of the Sponge ; that his necessity is written 
on his face, may almost be gathered from the cool 
indifference of the maid in waiting, who despises the 
intruder, because he has no flatteries to bestow upon 
her ; and in whose eyes he is little more respectable 
than the poor relation, the Mr. Billet, “who did 
not get pudding every day,’’ and whom Charles 
Lamb hath immortalized. In Nos. 3 and 4, the 
touch of pity which the extremity of the case awak- 
ened is destroyed. The Sponge is now warm—full 
and fulsome: giving out the stale nothings he pro- 
fesses to have gathered on his morning ramble 
(miserable man! he had been all that day haunted 
by visions of Duke Humphrey) as freshest news to 
his cajoled hostess, whom dinner has made credulous, 
and stultifying the already phlegmatic host—who is 
additionally tranquillized by his share of crackling and 
prune sauce—with truisms in praise of the wine 
which the said Sponge is so eagerly imbidbing. Of 
their coarse kind nothing can be more humorously 
conceived than these four pictures ; but they are not 
well painted. Mr. Prentis always tended towards an 
ashy blackness in his shade tints; here he has 
reached the sooty acme: hence the pictures may 
possibly look better in mezzotint than in oil. But 
there is something of the moralist in our painter, 
which entitles him to respect. We thank him for 
another pair of pictures (265), entitled Morbid 
Sympathy. In the first, a brutal murderer is slinking 
away from the scene where the crime has been com- 
mitted: a more thorough-paced villain never rode to 
Tyburn Tree. In the second, he is the object of a 
prison visit from three sentimental souls; a lady (and 
a gay lady, too, by her bonnet) who tenders soothing 
tracts with an insinuating and sisterly kindness, and, 
Worse, a delicate girl, with more than compassion in 
every meek line of her face, by whom it is, we cannot 
but think, that the flower has been given, which the 
tuffian wears in the button-hole of his prison jacket. 
It is saddening to reflect how many are the English 
houses in which this forcibly delineated contrast 
might be medicinally displayed. Surely the spread 
of education will do something for the sympathizers, 
a3 well as for the criminals! We must not, however, 
forget the technicalities in our admiration of the in- 
tention of these pictures. They are still, worse 
coloured than the humorous series, while the repul- 
sive and japan-like finish which distinguished Mr. 
Prentis from the outset of his career, has not been in 
the slightest degree mitigated. 

The sky effect in Mr. Holland’s River Thames 
below Woolwich (17), earned for it a note of admira- 
tion with us, It is singularly, bold, bleak, and true. 
Hitherto the painter has too exclusively confined 








himeelf to Venice ; and indeed this very exhibition | 


room contains many pictures by him, the scene of 
which is laid in St. Mark’s city. But in these he is 
rivalled by Mr. Tomkins, who has left the Rhine, 
this year, for the lagoons, and exhibits more than 
one subject in which he will remind the lounger of 
Canaletti. The View on the Grand Canal (41) is 
truth itself: but it is painted with that tricky and 
smearing touch which lessens its attractiveness as a 
work for to-day, and its chances of surviving as a 
work for to-morrow. 

Mr. Stephens gives us another of his pretty wax 
figures in Little Red Riding Hood (21). It is a pity 
that he is wedded to a manner so unfortunate, since 
the child’s face is sweet and innocent, and indicative 
of better things than its painter has ever chosen to 
accomplish. But some of the leading men of this 
exhibition seem resolute against amendment ; which 
assertion we beg to offer, in place of detailed criti- 
cism, on al] that Mr. Hurlstone has this year exhi- 
bited. In another season or two, to judge from the 
rapidity with which he has reached his present posi- 
tion, his mannerism wi!l have become intolerable. 

The next artist we shall mention—Mr. Hamerton 
—is one whose name is less familiar. In a little 
picture (22) of two children before a window, he 
displays a pleasant power over bright colour and 
natural expression. He will be found further on in 
works more ambitious, but hardly more praiseworthy. 
For instance, his Emigrants receiving News from 
England (150), though a cleverand pleasing picture, 
wants variety. The listeners are either gay or indif- 
ferent: either delighted with tidings of theold country, 
or so habituated to their new allotment as to care 
little for any other quarter of the globe. Wasthere 
no opportunity for displaying the conflict of home- 
sickness with present comfort, which we imagine to 
be a characteristic of the emigrant’s real feelings, be 
his valley ever so pleasant—be his flocks and herds 
ever so many? Mr. Hamerton must also be called 
toaccount for carelessness of finish, especially observa- 
ble in the foliage of the spreading tree. How is it that 
so many of our young artists are mistaking this for the 
audacity of genius? There is Mr. Woolmer, whom 
a lamentable possession of this sort is fast ruining, in 
spite of an eye for colour, and a graceful and poetical 
turn of invention, which might almost, with better 
schooling, have made him the Watteau of England. 
Were his slovenliness of touch, both as to drawing and 
painting, only corrected, his picture (185), a Mother 
bending over a sleeping child at her bosom, would be, 
of its domestic kind, first-rate ; so charming is the 
management of light, so delicate the tones and tints 
employed ; and, best of all, so placidly graceful the 
feeling of the composition. Mr. Woolmer has many 
other pictures, displaying a more exuberant fancy, but 
tone so unexceptionable in point of taste. 

There is an odd, but impressive picture by Mr. 
Danby—The Rescue of Madame Dunoyer (31), which 
those familiar with French exhibition rooms, will find 
interest in comparing with the shipwrecks and dis- 
asters at sea painted by M. Gudin. Both painters 
are fond of golden colours: in this differing from the 
Vanderveldes and Van Goyens of the Flemish school, 
who loved the soberer hues of ocean and heaven— 
the fleecy whiteness of the cloud, or the subdued but 
intense green of the water. Yet who will maintain 
that the moderns, with all their varieties of orange, 
and violet, and emerald, are less monotonous than 
those less extravagant colourists? Here, as in all 
pictures of the class, we are treated to a stage effect 
in the broad and garish sunset, which flames over the 
desolate waters, and shows in strong contrast the up- 
right figure of the negro, to whose care the desolate 
woman and her children are committed, in a skiff as 
frail “as the boat of birchen bark” of Moore’s North 
American legend ;—on the other hand, there is more 
sublimity in the mountainous, but not angry swell of 
waters, than could have been given by the most 
frantic storm: and with all its faults (which are all 
its figures) the picture will detain many an eye and 
interest many a heart. 

Continuing our circuit of the Great Room, and 
having bound ourselves over, on the present occasion, 
not to criticize Mr. Hurlstone’s productions in detail, 
we shall mention Mr. Heaphy’s Story of Cosmo de 
Medici and Don Garzia (149), and Mr. J. Stevens's 
scene from Marino Faliero (180), as two of the most 
ambitious pictures in the Exhibition ; the latter dis- 








playing an attempt at Venetian colour as well as 
Venetian history. Defective as this picture unques- 
tionably is, and mannered as it could hardly fail to 
be, from the peculiar style essayed, it nevertheless 
deserves consideration, on account of the breadth of 
effect produced, and for a dignity of attitude in 
the main figure not unworthy of the subject. Nor 
in Mr. Heaphy’s historical picture must we over- 
look a certain originality in composition which is 
hardly English. The figure of the recumbent prince, 
so courageously foreshortened, reminds us of certain 
works which are to be seen at the Luxembourg and 
the Louvre; the costume, again, has something of 
the affected ultra-precision of the modern French 
school, which tells so disagreeably in a picture pre- 
cisely because it tells so well on the stage. Let the 
treatment be carried but a little farther, and the 
drapery and decorations become the principal points 
of the picture. 

One more paragraph must conclude our notice of 
this Exhibition, This shall commence with praise of 
Mr. Allen’s Devonshire Scene (165), which is a deli- 
cious landscape. Rapid success and royal patronage 
have not, as yet, done their perverse work upon the 
painter. He seems every year to put more and more 
of mind and—what is better—of hand into his pic- 
tures; and the one vividly before us while writing, 
is as fair a representation of as fair an English scene 
as we could offer for the introduction of foreigners to 
the charms of our country. Here are no rocks, nor 
ruins, nor Jakes, to challenge comparison ; the road 
winds downward among a few old wood and mortar 
farm-houses underneath a sloping bank, behind which 
extends a distance of pastoral and well-wooded 
country. This enumeration of objects may not 
sound tempting: but there is much in treatment and 
tone of colour. Perfect repose, apart from lifeless- 
ness, can hardly be expressed without a certain 
poetry of atmosphere being diffused; nor can the 
glorious colours of early Autumn, caught at the mo- 
ment when Summer lingers still on the bough, be 
rendered as faithfully as Mr. Allen has rendered 
them, without the picture possessing somewhat of the 
joyous serenity which belongs to the fairest of seasons. 
Another clever landscape, Going to Water (201), by 
another of our clever landscape painters, Mr. Ten- 
nant, hangs in near neighbourhood to Mr. Allen’s 
picture. This, too, is a sunshiny picture, but it is as 
lifeless as its neighbour is alive; owing, perhaps, to 
peculiarity of texture, but more largely, we think, to 
the artist's determination to copy Cuyp rather than 
Nature. Mr. Pyne’s London from Greenwich Park 
(227) deserves a third place in the list of landscapes, 
in spite of a certain chalky and livid mannerism, 
which recalled to us the worst portions of the most 
feebly executed panoramas ever seen in Leicester 
Square. We shall now conclude, when we have said 
that Mr. Josi’s Campagna of Rome (191) is a close, 
yet not successful imitation of Leopold Robert; but 
mimickry is too much the order of the day—vide Mr. 
Huskinson’s Landseerish Gipsies (285), see also more 
than one rustic scene by Mr. Montague, in which 
Wilkie has been the elected model. A last word, to 
protest that Mr. Zeitter’s Departure of the Countess of 
Croye from Peronne (317) is Mr. Zeitter’s—not Scott's 
version of the story, but cleverly hit off, neverthe- 
less, and containing a good effect of artificial light. 
Neither is Countess Hameline, the inimitable, so 
utterly wide of the mark as the rest of the procession. 





" MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Ancient Concerts.—Our judgment with respect 
to the organization of these Concerts being on record, 
we need but point out such peculiarities as justify it, 
without again and again adverting to the general 
question. Some very odd illustrations of taste in 
selection distinguished the second, or Archbishop of 
York’s Concert. It commenced with the Occasional 
Overture, after which, without pause or prelude, came 
the superb chorus, * For unto us a child is born’: a 
movement as inevitably belonging to the song it fol- 
lows, as the latter does to the former clause of every 
well constructed sentence. Nor did the wonder end 
here: we had then the Pastoral Symphony from *The 
Messiah,’ stopping short at the recitative. The re- 
petition of such mistakes, year after year, is dishearten- 
ing: since, where are we to look for progress in Art, 
if its highest patrons and professors treat a grand 
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musical work like the show-box of a kaleidosco 
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from which it matters not which scrap of blue, yellow, 
or green glass is withdrawn, so that something pretty 
is left? Once more, the selections from Handel were 
all in one colour—nearly all in one key: but to expect 
attention at the Ancient Concerts to an arrangement 
s0 delicate as this, would be to demand a degree of en- 
lightenment nothing short of Utopian! A movement 
from Haydn's‘ Passione’ seemed to give great satisfac- 
tion: to ourselves, this work is finer in its first and 
purely instrumental form, than with the vocal parts 
superadded, which were an after-thought, and (at 
least as performed on Wednesday) interfere with the 
exquisite accompaniments. We have little more to 
note with regard to this concert than the first appear- 
ance of Miss Towers, a young lady of more than 
usual promise. She has a thoroughly fresh, sweet 
English voice, of that quality which recalls to us the 
rich, but delicate tones of Miss Stephens—a fair arti- 
culation, and a degree of composure and refinement 
from which industry and intelligence may be augured. 
Her song was, * But thou didst not leave,’ from * The 
Messiah.’ The other ladies were, Miss Birch, who 





attempted the Seraph’s song from ‘The Mount of | 


Olives,’ which is too high for her voice, and was more 


successful in the solo, ‘But bright Cecilia,-—Miss | 
Rainforth, who was victimized in ‘ Gratias agimus,’ | married to the son of a nobleman, who employs her 


by the utterly stagnant tempo in which Sir H. Bishop 


unpr ted, and we wait but his appearance in 
another character to join the chorus of satisfaction 
and delight raised by the subscribers and the public. 
We cannot leave ‘ Belisario’ without expressing our 
warmest admiration of the manner in which the 
orchestra performed its duties. The prelude (it is 
really unworthy the name of an overture) was exe- 
cuted with a dashing precision and brilliancy we have 
never before heard in England. The chorus of Bul- 
garians, too, in the last part, showed signs of a dispo- 
sition to act and to break through the formal semi- 
circle traditional at the Opera, which cannot be 
passed over without commendation. The ballet 
§ Giselle’ was revived on Thursday evening; and so 
brilliantly as to demand a more extended notice ona 
future occasion. 





Sr. James’s THeatrE.—French Plays.—In our 
last notice of the popular Mdlle. Plessy, the line 
which she could not pass as an artiste, was pointed 
out: and we were confirmed in the justice of our 
opinion by the different impressions she produced on 
Monday evening in ‘Clemence’ and in ‘Le Legs.’ 
The former drama is by Madame Ancelot: the 
latter by Marivaux. Clemence is the daaghter of an 
advocate, brought up from home, and privately 


unconscious father’s legal talent to break off the mar- 


chose to take the movement,—and Miss Dolby, who | riage. In spite of the agony of this discovery when 


would do well to polish her articulation. 
songstresses ever think of such a thing as a reading- 
master? and where is the professor of declamation at 
our Royal Academy ? 


Do our | Clemence reveals her secret, the sense of duty does 


not forsake the father: he must defend the interests 
committed to his care; goes into court, and wins the 


We believe that it is the | nobleman’s cause for him. The latter, on discovering 


disregard of this branch of the art, rather than of | the facts, is so thoroughly touched by the integrity 
musical science, which keeps back so many of our | of his advocate, and the dignified submission of the 


richly endowed vocalists from excellence. The gen- 


tlemen who took part in the concert were Mr. Har- | had taken such pains to cut. 


rison, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Hawkins. The subscrip- 
tion this year seems to be in a reviving state; an ad- 


ditional reason, if “the powers that be” were only | quietness of her emotion. 


| 


wise, for energy and intelligence in the conduct of | 


the Society. 

Her Masrsty’s THeatre.—The revival of Don- 
nizetti’s * Belisario’ has been thoroughly successful. 
The first two acts of this opera are in the composer's 
better manner, affording fair scope to the singer as 
well as the actor. In the third, both libretto and music 
dwindle to an anti-climax. After the * Adelia,’ how- 
ever, almost any work would be sure of welcome, 
* Belisario,’ too, had a better chance on Saturday last 
than is here permitted to most operas which, like it, 








have been already tried, and failed to please. The 
character of Irene was given to Persiani, and made | 
worthy of her adoption by an interpolated bravura, | 
the adagio of which was a model of singing in the 
grand and florid style. Antonina’s entrance brought 
back to the public its great favourite, Signora Mol- 
tini; and in truth, her pleasant looks, agreeable voice, | 
and sensible method of singing make up a whole so 

engaging, that it is only on recollection we can find 

in our hearts to wish she had been sterner, more | 
forcible, and more impassioned, and to express our | 
judgment that her real sphere is opera buffa, or, at | 
most, among such gentle sorrows as the trials of Amina | 
and Ninetta give occasion for. The part of the hero | 
was enacted by Signor Fornasari, whose dé)ut excited | 
a greater sensation than any that we recollect at the 
Opera since that of Madame Persiani. Nature has 
bountifully given to him magnificent stature, and, as 
far as an ultra-luxuriant beard permits us to judge, a 
handsome and radiant countenance. -Ilis voice, too, 
is in harmony with the frame which encases it, being 
a rich, sonorous bass, extensive in compass—of the 
most mellow quality, and in power almost rivalling 
Lablache. Of his method we are not quite so sure : 
his enthusiasm and feeling carried the house by 
storm, and we have not to complain of any trick 
ad captandum to which one so liberally gifted might 
easily be tempted; but here and there came a tone 
(we fancied) which told of imperfect vocalization. 
The peculiarity, however, if it should prove constant, 
is so slight as to be within reach ofcure. His action 
in the first act is something redundant; but the newly 
imported Italians must gesticulate more than we 
Northerns can admire; and it is something to have 
an artist in the prime of powers so great, who is as 
thoroughly in earnest as Signor Fornasari. More 
artistic was his quieter action in the assumption of 
blindness, His success, as we have said, was almost 


| 
| 





daughter, that he voluntarily ties again the knot he 
With this overstrained 
story to work out, Mdlle. Plessy, nevertheless, con- 
trived to draw not a few tears, by the pathos and the 
We have never seen her 
to greater advantage, more thoroughly possessed 
with her part, and less anxious about the boxes and 
parterre :—on the other hand, we never liked her less 
than in the one-act drollery by Marivaux which fol- 
lowed. Consummate must be the talent, which, out 
of his flimsy dialogue, can evoke a character; ex- 
qui-ite must be the bearing which will enable the 
actress to keep the stage without wearying the au- 
dience, in scenes so conversational, where repartee 
fences with repartee, while wit is wholly absent 
Yet Mdlle. Mars did both feats by the force of 
demeanour. To see her manage her fan in one 
of these sketches wasastudy. When the words con- 
veyed little meaning, how it executed some witti- 
cism !—threatencd — cross-examined —-screened the 
little sentimental “ asides,” in which the actress let 
out, that under all the feathers and lace and coquetry, 
a woman’s heart was there—perhaps only a small one, 
but still keeping touch and time. Then her step, her 
curtsey, her entrances and exits were all so high-bred 
—allso full of meaning! not a turn of her head, but 
told upon the audience as thoroughly as Lady Teazle’s 
air upon her uxorious husband—not a * oui da” or 
an “ efectivement” which her exquisite diction failed 
to invest with some significance, generally feminine 
and specially characteristic. It was a fine thing to 
see how consummately Art could clothe and colour 
an outline so shadowy and meagre. But we fear the 
secret has gone with the actress. As the willing but 


sprightly countess, waiting to be wooed as a noble- | 


woman should wait—that is, with due respect to 
her own dignity—Mdlle. Plessy was angular, sulien, 
and unyielding, as compared with her predecessor. 
That sly man the Marquis would have never really 
got to the temerity of his final 
Et encore une fois qu’en pensez-vous ? 

had the lady, with all her vivacity, been so aigre, as 
the actress was by moments. Nor do we sce any 
signs of mellowing in Malle. Plessy. To play 
Marivaux, may not possibly be worth the trouble; 
but we think that she will never play it. We have 
the less scruple in venturing the above reminiscence 
and parallel, seeing that our fair visitor has already 
left us ;—to be replaced by M. Vernet, the dro'lest of 
the droll,and Madame Doche, the handsomest of the 
handsome. Every one must see the former in * Le 
Pére d°’une Débutante.’ It beats... .but we have 
made one comparison, and that shall suffice for the 
present. 





== 
MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Marzh 13,—A diseu 
sion took place relative to the experiments of M Lin 
big on the food of animals, but without adding any. 
thing to the facts which have already been stated,_4 
communication was made by M. Daguerre respectin 
a new improvement in the process which bears he 
name. M. Daguerre, being struck with the variation, 
in his photographic plates, although all prepared ra 
the same way, endeavoured to ascertain the cause 
and found it was owing to the presence of greasy 
emanations, which prevented the uniform action of 
the vapour of the iodine. To obviate this inconyenj. 
ence, he heats the plate, and covers it with a small 
quantity of water; the greasy matter rises to the 
surface, and is poured off. M. Arago announced 
that M. Daguerre is following up his experiments, to 
accelerate the photogenic action, by the intervention 
of electricity.—A great portion of the sitting was oc. 
cupied with discussions on medical subjects, possessing 
little general interest.—March 20, 27.—The com. 
munications were from M. Arago, and related to the 
comet. Unfortunately, the atmosphere at Paris, he 
stated, had been so clouded, that what was known 
relating to the comet came from other places. The 
intelligence from England was unimportant. It had 
been seen at Nice, on March 12, 13, and 14; at 
Toulouse, on the 18th; at Marseilles at the same 
time as at Paris, and the united observations of the 
two places would be sufficient to determine its orbit, 
At Geneva, the weather had enabled very excellent 
observations to be made, the comet having been ex- 
amined on three successive occasions. It appeared 
certain, from the information derived from this quar- 
ter, that not only had the present comet approached 
the nearest the sun of all others known, but that it 
had even penetrated into the luminous matter of that 
body. The tail was presented in an oblique direction, 
and could not be less than 63 millions of leagues, 
He had taken some observations, with a view of de 
ciding the disputed point as to whether comets shine 
by their own light, or by a light reflected by the sun,and 
he was decidedly of opinion that they shine by a light 
of their own. The appearance of the comet, at this 
particular moment, would, he said, have the effect of 
strengthening the old belief, that such-phenomena are 
always productive of dreadful calamities to man, 
Thus, that which was seen at Rome, in the year 373 
before Christ, coincided with an earthquake and in- 
undations, which overturned two cities in the Pelopon- 
nesus, The terrible disaster at Guadaloupe would be 
quoted by many as the dire effects of the present 
heavenly visitant. It was also generally believed 
that comets produced an extraordinary elevation in 
the temperature, and, this year, the weather had 
certainly been particularly mild ; but, remarked M. 
Arago, this could only be a coincidence, for it was 
impossible that the immense heat of comets—and 
Cassini calculated the heat of that seen in 1702 as 
2,000 times greater than red-hot iron—could have 
any effect on our temperature ; and calculations made 
at the Board of Longitude had even proved that the 
heat in the years when comets appeared have not 
been, on an average, greater than others, and some- 
| times was even less. 
Portable Gas.—The Censeur of Lyons states that, 
at one of the late sittings of the Municipal Council, 
| a trial was made of a new portable gas, to which its 
| inventor has given the name of hydroluminous. The 
| apparatus, says this journal, is very simple, and appli- 
| cable to the smallest candlesticks as well as to the 
| largest and most splendid candelabra. The light it 
| gives is very fine, and it is so portable that it may be 
| carried about with the commonest hand-candlestick. 
A Volcano of a novel kind has broken out in the 
neighbourhood of Keenigshutte, a town in Silesia. 
| For twenty years past a slow fire, which occasioned 
| no alarm, has burnt in the coal-mines of that district; 
| but recently it has assumed an alarming character, 
; shooting out immense volumes of flame, which 
threaten destruction to the surrounding buildings, 
and to the vast forests of the country. A steam- 
engine has been established for the purpose of dis- 
charging water into the mines; but, at the latest 
accounts, this machine had been in action for seventy- 
two hours without producing the slightest effect. 











To Connespoxpents.—J. C.—A Subseriber—Orpheus— 
A. J. M.—P. M. B, received, 
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— [ Advertisement. ] 
WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE ASSURANCE 
SCOTTISH ( SOCIETY. 


Procedure at the Twenty-ninth Annual General 
Report of nF the Society, held on the 7th March, 1843 


The Rey. Dr. GRANT in the Chair. 


The 
ap roved 0 
earns ‘amount of the Capital and Revenue of the Society. 

m these it appeared— ¥ é 
}, That the Assurances Effected during the year 1842, con- 
* “asting of 504 Policies, amount to 371,291. 7s. 4d. 
2, That the total Amount of Assurances Effected since the 
“commencement of the Society is very nearly Six Mil- 
lions, and that there have been no fewer than 6817 
Policies issued. 


profession, and other causes, to discharge it aright—a regret 


which is increased when I consider in what way it would 
have been discharged by the learned Lord (Moncrieff) who 
was expected to take the Chair, and recollect the ability and 


| impressiveness with which, in other years, it was performed 


by our noble President, whose absence all of us deplore 
(hear), and none with as good cause as myself. I rejoice, 


Minutes of last General Court having been read and however, to think that the reports which have been read 
¥ 1 of the Manager read States of the Business done are at once so clear and so satisfactory as to make my task 
he past vear,—of the Existing Business,—and of the | comparatively easy as well as pleasant. 


“1 can have no difficulty or hesitation in offering you my 


| congratulations on the statements that have been submitted 


to us, and on the continued prosperity of the Society which 
these evince. You have heard, indeed, that there has 
been a decrease in the amount of business done, as com- 
pared even with the last, and still more, with one or two 
other preceding years. But there is not, in this fact, any 
the least ground either for surprise or apprehension. Such 


4, That the total Subsisting Assurances amount to upwards an extraordinary increase in the business done by the So- 


of Four Millions and a Half. 


ciety, as had taken place in some former years, was hardly 


4. That the Amount of Sums paid to the Representatives to be expected to continue. An increase to the same extent 


of Deceased Members is upwards of Half a Million; 


is not at all essential to the success of the Society, and to its 


and that the Sum paid during the last year alone was realizing, to those who may have joined it, the benefits it 


52,4960. 4s. 4d. 


5, That the Capital Accumulated and Invested is now up- 


wards of One Million Two Hundred and Seventy Thou-| years, has unfortunately affected the mer 


sand Pounds. , é 
6. And that the Annual Revenue of the Society is upwards 
of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 


holds out. And the state of things during the past year is 
more than accounted for by the depression that, for some 
ntile and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. That it is directly trace- 
able to this cause is shown by the admitted fact that, what- 





, ever may be the case with a few Societies still in their infan- 


‘Mr. Linpsay, Accountant, auditor of the Society, then | cy, the amount of Insurance business done throughout the 
rose and said, “* The statements which have just been made country generally has decreased even in a greater propor- 


by the Manager have been examined _by me, and compared 
with the books of the Society, and it gives me much pleasure 
to confirm their accuracy. 

“The total amount of the Insurances which have been 
effected with the Society from the period of the last investi- 
gation on Ist January, 1839, to the close of the year which is 
just past, is about 2,006,5002., being an annual average of 
‘nore than half a million. It will be observed, however, that 
the amount insured in last year (371,0002.) is considerably 
under the average. But it cannot, I think, be matter of sur- 
prise to any one who considers the depression which has pre- 
yailed in the commercial and manufacturing interests of the 
country during this period, that such should be the case. 
Insurances with this Society are usually effected with a view 
to family provisions, and not, as is very generally the case 
with companies differently constituted, as a security for debt. 
It is therefore evident that, in periods of depression, such as 
we have lately seen, parties engaged in business must neces- 


tional degree. It is farther shown by the facts, noticed in 
the Report of the Auditor, that, during the past year an 
unusual number of policies has been surrendered, and on 
ihose that still subsist an unusual amount of money has 
veen borrowed. These last facts themselves, proved as they 
are from our own books, I repeat, leave usin no doubt as to 
the cause of the decrease in the amount of business done ; 
and though they are very painful in their character, as 
showing an adverse change in the circumstances of many of 
aur meinbers, they are not at the same time without their 
advantage, as reminding us, and the public generally, of the 
facility with which in this Society the value of a policy is 
converted into a cash credit, and the liberal terms on which 
those parties are dealt with who find it necessary to sur- 
render their policies, and abandon their connexion with us. 





—(Hear, hear.) 
“But, Gentlemen, while the decrease that has occurred 
in the amount of our business during the past year may be, 


sarily be prevented by other demands on their resources | #81 have said, very easily and satisfactorily accounted for, 
from making the provisions for their families which they | You are by no means to conclude that that amount has been 


would otherwise be disposed to do. 
view I may refer to the number of policies which have been 
surrendered in the past year, and which amount to no less 
than 51,0002. This is a sum greatly beyond the amount sur- 
rendered in 1841, and more than double the amount of these 
surrendered in any previous year. Now, as all our expe- 


In confirmation of this | small. Policies have been issued covering no less a sum than 


370,0007. The whole sums insured amount to between four 
and five millions. Our Annual Revenue is above 200,0002., 
and the Accumulated Fund grcatly upwards of a million. 
Add to this, that we have the promise of an inerease of 
business during the current year, so far as we may judge 


rience shows that parties who have obtained the privilege from that portion of it that has elapsed. In short, it clearly 
of becoming Members of this Society do not lightly or readily | #Ppears that as ours is the first Scottish Assurance Society 


part with the benefits which it confers, I think it may be 
fairly assumed that so marked an increase in the amount of 
surrenders could have been occasioned by no ordinary pres- 
sure; and that the same pressure must necessarily have 
operated, in an equal degree at least, on the amount of the 
new Insurances —(Hear.) The same diminution has not, 


in point of age, so it isthe first in point of extent and im- 
portance; that it has passed safely through the anxious 
period of its childhood and youth, and has reached the ma- 
turity of its strength and manhood.—(Hear, hear.) 

* But, Gentlemen, while I take on me to assure you that 
the Society is in a state of great prosperity, you are aware 


however, occurred in the number as in the total amount of | that that fact is not necessarily proved by the mere amount 


the Policies. The average amount of the individual Policies 
passed in the last year is about 740/., while the average used 
formerly to be about 10002. There has, in fact, been a gra- 
dual diminution for some years past in this average, indicat- 
ing, in the most satisfactory way, as it appears to me, a pro- 
gressive extension in the community generally of a due ap- 
preciation of the benefits of Life Insurance. So far as can 
be judged from the short period which has elapsed since the 
close of the last year, the business of the Society is again 
upon the increase; the amount insured up to the present 
time being greatly more than in the last or preceding years 
at the same period.—(Hear, hear). 

“With regard to the mortality during the past year, I 
have much pleasure in stating that the losses by death are 
not only less in actual amount than those of the preceding 
year, by upwards of 13,000/., but that, looking to the amount 
only, and not to the number of deaths, they are, when com- 
pared with the tabular expectation, the smallest that have 
yet occurred in the experience of the Society ; being in point 
of fact not quite thirty-nine per cent. of this expectation. 
This very favourable contrast, while it is no doubt in the 
meantime satisfactory, yet being considerably below our 
own general experience, cannot be anticipated as often likely 
to recur, in the same degree atleast. And asI have already 
referred to the increase in the amount of the business since 
the close of the year, it is but right that I should also men- 
tion the fact, that during this period, the amount of the ca- 
sualties by death is rather above our usual experience in the 
same time; although still much below the tabular calcula- 
tions. It is not, however, to short periods, such as that to 
Which I have now referred, nor even to single years, but, as 
is wisely provided for by the laws of the Society, to a period 
of several years’ duration, that we must look for a fair aver- 
age upon which to found a safe estimate of the true position 
and prospects of the Society’s affairs.—(Applause.) 

“Thave only to add that the Manager and myself have 
much pleasure in bearing our united testimony to the conti- 
hued attention and assiduity with which the officia) details 
of the Society’s business are performed by the various mem- 
bers of the Establishment.”—(A pplause.) 

The Rev. CuainmAN then addressed the Meeting in nearly 
the following words:—* It now, Gentlemen, according to 
the established form of procedure, falls to me, as having the 
honour to occupy the chair of the Meeting, to address this 
General Court, on the subject of the statements that have 
been submitted by the Manager and Auditor. And you will 

low me to preface the little I have to say, by the expres- 
sion of deep regret that the discharge of this duty should 
have fallen to ong so little qualified, from the nature of his 


of business done and of cash accumulated. The amount of 
business done is indecd enormous. The sui accumulated 
inour coffers, and payable in the form of annual rates, is 
very great; to a poor unsophisticated man like me it is 
astounding, and produces some degree of the stupid amaze- 
ment with which a common rustic reads an account of the 
national debt!—(Laugh.) But then we must also look stea- 
dily in the face the obligations we have contracted, and the 
eaiclusion that we are in a state of prosperity can be legi- 
timately drawn only from a strict comparison of our funds 
aad our liabilities. Now, such a comparison has been made, 
from year to year, and the result has been most satisfactory. 
—Hear, hear.) And here I beg to recall your attention to 
one statement in the able Report of the Auditor, as bearing 
dirctly on this point—1 mean that in regard to the small 
nunber of casualties that has occurred. These have, on 
the whole experience of the Society, little exceeded fifty per 
cen}. of the estimated number. This year they have only 
reathed thirty-nine per cent., less than twoi/ths of the 
amount according to the tabular expectation. This is, in 
every view, a most gratifying circumstance. It is directly 
profitable to the great body of the Society, that its older 
Members should have survived so long. It may, in one view, 
be a loss to the individuals themselves, inasmuch as they 
may have come to pay more for their policies than in any 
circumstances they can receive; but this is a loss they are 
not very likely, to grudge or complain of.—(Hear, and a 
laugh.) It may set at nought the estimate of human life 
formedin the Northampton and Carlisle Tables, and con- 
found even the more experienced calculations of our own 
Auditor, but he will not be angry if we should fail to offer 
him our condolences on his disappointiment.—(A laugh.) 
But, aboye all, the fact shows that the standard of what is 
called a good life, which is arbitrary, and varies in different 
offices, has with us been kept unprecedently high; that our 
Directors and Office-bearers, attentive and severely econo- 
mical as regards every branch of their administration, are 
especially careful and scrupulous on this all-important 
point ;—and that the whole proceedings of our Society are 
based on principles and calculations that are even far more 
than safe, 

‘There is just one feature more of the Report of the 
Auditor to which I would refer. I allude to the statement 
that, though the total sum insured last year amounts to less 
than that in the preceding one, the average amount covered 
by each Policy is less also, and, in consequence, the number 
of Policies is greater. I submit that this fact should afford 
great satisfaction to every philanthrophic mind, as showing 
that classes lower in the scale of segiety than formerly have 
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become alive to the benefits of Life A , and to the 
peculiar advantages which this Society holds out. And it 
also affords the best guarantee for the future extension of 
our operations, because the lower we descend in society the 
wider the field for our operations ily b é 
(Lear, hear.) 

** In conclusion, I deem it altogether superfluous to allude 
to the general benefits of the system of Life Assurance. 
These are now generally known and admitted, and your pre- 
sence here, and the position you hold as Members of the So- 
ciety, show that you properly appreciate them. I have already 
alluded to my particular profession as unfitting me to discuss, 
with the same effect as other men, the principles and prac- 
tice of such a Society asthis. That very profession, however, 
is one which peculiarly leads me to appreciate the business 
of Life Assurance. The incomes of the clergy are fixed: 
they are generally scanty, at least we are ourselves in the 
habit of thinking and saying so ;—(laughter)—and then our 
families—often it would,appear just in proportion to the 
scantinessof our incomes—are generally immoderately large 
—(Continued laughter.) Life Assurance, then, beneficial in 
almost all circumstances, is inestimable to us, as affording, 
in truth, the only means we in general enjoy of securing 
something for those dependent on us, in the event of pre- 
mature decease. And I can, from experience, testify the 
amount of solid satisfaction, which, apart from all futare 
benefit to others, it presently affords to ourselves. 

“I have only now to apologise for having trespassed so 
long on your patience, andagain to congratulate you on the 
state and prospects of our Institution.”—(Great applause.) 

On the motion of Lord Ivory, seconded by Mr. Penney, 
advocate, a vote of thanks was given to the Directors. On 
the motion of the Soxicrror-GeNERAL, seconded by Mr. 
ALEXANDER Dovetas, W.S., the Directors for the next year 
were appointed, viz.— 

PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
The Hon. Lord Moncreiff. 
*His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Professor H. Scott, Aberdeen. Sir William Jardine, Bart. of Ap 
Esq. of Carbeth _ plegarth. 
> Rev. Dr. Robert M‘Nair, Abbey 
Sir Charles D. Ferguson, Bart. Church, Paisley. 
Rev. Dr. James Grant, South) Thomas Beveridge, x D.C.S. 
eith, Sir James Russell, -C.B. of 
Colin Campbell, Esq. of Col-| ashiesteil. 
grain, *The Right Mon. Lord Francis 
David Dickson, Esq. of Bartree. E 


“gerton. 
William Mitchell lanes, Esq. of “Tes Hon. Alexander Leslie Mel- 
ville, 


Parson's Green. 
Thomas M‘Gill, Esq., Liverpool. | *Sir Adam Hay, Bart. 
. *Sir,Rebert Houston, of Clerk- 


Professor Graham, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Abercrombie, Eainbargh. ington. 
v *Rev. James Buchanan, High 
Church. 











George Young, Esq., Mark-lane, 
London, 
ORDINARY 
Isaac Bayley, Esq., writer. 
J. G. Mopkirk, Esq,, W.S. 
V.A. Cunningham, Esq., wine- 
merchant. 
George Gibson, Esq. Leith. 
Henry David Hill, Esq., W.S. 
Wiliam Burn, Esq., architect. 
James Dunsmure, Esq. 
Robert D. Menzies, Esq., Leith, 
William Wilson, Esq., W.S. 
Those marked thus * are new appointments. 


On the motion of the Rev. T.G. Surwer, seconded by Mr. 
CaDELL, bookseller, a vote of thanks was given to the 
Trustees, Manager, Auditor, and Medical Officer, of the 
Society. 

Mr. Macpvurr Ruinp then gave notice that he should 
make the following motion at next General Mecting:— 
“That a special investigation be made, in order to ascertain 
to what extent the Guarantec Fund, as fixed by the Original 
Articles of Constitution, now exceeds the amount necessary 
to meet every contingency contemplated by these articles, 
and how far the same should not be altered or modified: 
That the opinion of the most eminent Actuaries be taken 
upon the subject, and a Report made thereon by the Direc- 
tors to the next General Meeting.” 

On the motion of Mr. DaLRympLs of Fordel, the Meeting 
cordially voted their thanks to Dr. Grant for his conduct in 
the Chair, which was received with much applause. The 
Rev. Chairman acknowledged the compliment ; after which 
the Court adjourned. 


DIRECTORS. 
John Cockburn, Esq., wine mer- 


chant. 
Alex. Campbell, Esq., brewer. 
George ell, Esq., merchant, 


ith. 
Anthony Murray, Esq., W.S. 
*The Hon. Bouverie F. Primrose. 
*Alex. Thomson, Esq., W.S. 
*James Howden, Esq., jeweller. 








N.B. Full Reports of the Speeches willbe published in the 
Annual Report, which may be obtained on application at the 
Head Office, or to any of the Society's Agents, within a fort- 
night from this date. 

23d March, 1843. Hugh M‘Kean, Agent, 

Office in Lonpon, No. 7, Pall-Mall. 





In small 8vo. price 12s. ei 
HE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the 
LY GOSPELS. Edited from the Origin - 
HOLY GS BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S-A 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 





CHINA AND INDIA, 
This day, Parts I., II., ond jit. price Is. eccd, to be continued 


onthiy, te 
HE HISTORY of CHINA, Pictorial and 
Descriptive: exhibiting, 2 complete and Genaitieg view of 
i d je, and theirs 
Hest period to the present time. By MISS CORNER, author of 
Questions on the History of Europe, the Historical Librar: ee 
&c. Illustrated with Plates, executed in the New Style of Tint, 
and superior Wood “4 8, from accurate local drawings. 
‘To be completed in Seven Monthly Parts, and followed by the 
HISTORY OF INDIA, in about the same number of Parts. 
London: Dean & Co. Threadneedle-street ; and, by order, of 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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THE ATHENEUM 


omnia CArx. | 





THE LATE PROFESSOR DE CANDOLLE. 


N Excellent Engraved PORTRAIT of this 
Cpingatched Botanist has just been published. Size, 
154 inches by 12. 
: Pri Me. 6d. 


0 
Soho- square. 





pa 00) 
William Pamplin, 


L fcH des FEUILLETONS, Recueil de 
Nouvelles, Contes, &c., extraits + la Presse Contemporaine, 
Années 1841 et 1842.—The FIRST and SECOND VO- 
ES of this interesting work, containing the best things by 
the best Authors of France, are now on SALK by Joseph Thomas, 
No. 1, Finch-lane, price &s. each, or 10s. with numerous su 

Engravings on Steel. Also, La Galerie des Femmes de Shak- 
speare, containing 45 Portraits, by the first English Artists, with 
descriptions by the most talented French writers of the day, 


price 12s. The Trade supplied. 
AVERLEY NOVELS, EDITIONS JUST 


——— r ED. 





powr tes les 





In Five 


VoLuMEs, Royal Octavo, cloth gilt, 
price 5/. 


In TWENTY-FIVE VoLuUMEs, Small Octavo, 
elon h gilt 51.; or in half-morocco binding, neat, 61. 5s. 

—The ‘most uaiPmer of the Novels in this size are to be 
had a F- - Pocket Vo- 
ames. price 5s. 

On Ist May will | : published. uni eolterm vis Small Octavo size 
of the Novels, Vol. HE LIFE of NAPOLEON, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., to be completed in five Monthly Issues. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


WORKS PRINTED FOR 
Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


, forming h 








NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, Part 2, price 4s. of 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
CONTRIBUTORS. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Illastrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
‘To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form one 8vo. vol. 


Lately published, by the same Editor, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Contributors. 1 vol. 8vo. Ilus- 
trated by 500 Engravings on Wood, lM. 16s. cloth lettered. 


NIEBUHR’S ROME, VOL. III. 
In 8vo. price 18s. 6d. 
With a copious Index to the 3 volumes, 


IEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, 
VOLUME III, Translated by WILLIAM SMITH, 
L-L.D., and LEONHARD,SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 


Recently published, 
The Third Edition of Volumes I. and II., each 16s, 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON TO ASCHYLUS. 
In a few days will be ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


LEXICON to HASCHYLUS; 

containing a CRITICAL EXPLANATION of the more 
DIFFICULT P eg . - a Tragedies. 

Biel LINWOOD, M.A. 

A. 2, of ‘christ Church, Oxford. 


LATHAM ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 


HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
ae R, G. LATHAM, A.M. 
wot King’s College, Cambridge 
Professor of rh Enatish, Language and Literature, University 
College, London. 


“It is, in truth, a most learned and laborious inquiry into 
some of the more abstruse points in general Grammar, and in 
that of the ory language in particular, commencing with its 
historical descent and connexions, and including the causes of 
many of its sooullacttion of structure and condition. By the 
word Grammar, in ordinar perience, 2 is understood a number 
ofrules; whereas the work before us, so far as it has attained 
to the character of a well-ordered design, is a repertory of the 
reasons which are at the bottom of rules.” — Atheneum. 





Now | ready, in ‘small Br0. with Illustrations, j price 10s. 6d. bound, 
he First Volume of 


LIVES OF THE 


R I OF WALES, 
EIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE, 
From the most Authentic Private and Public Sources. 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMs, 
Author of * Shakspeare be his Friends, “Re. 
Henry Cohees, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


one 1AMS'S CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 
duod ecimo, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

HE CHRISTIAN PREACHER: or Discourses 

on_Preaching. He pevoxnl crear Divines, English and 

Foreign, Revised and A ed: with an Appendix on the Choice 

of Books. By E aRD y WictiaMs, D.D. Towhich is added, 

a Second A ~ 4 containing a further List of Books, with 
chpractectatis Notices. ‘The 5th edition. 

on printed for Thomas Tegz, Cheapside; where may 

be had. price 12s., a New Edition of HANNAM’S PULPIT AS- 








paint vl ener rapa EDITION. 
ols. 8vo. price 40s. bound in cloth 
ERMONS. “PREACH ED UPON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. By ROBERT SOUTH, D.D., , Peohendeey 
of Westminster, and Canon of Christ C hurch, Oxford. A New 
Raton Four Volumes, including THE POS THUMOUS Dis- 


Ss. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Ghocenife. fovee fey Ag 
procure? by order of all Booksellers; wh ay b d, 
New Edition of WHEATLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, 
price 8s. 





Just published, in large 4 me. “ee 8 full coloured, and neatly 


ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS of MO- 

DERN GEOGRAPHY: compiled, from the latest and 

most authentic sources, and including all the recent Geogre 
phical and Nautical Discoveries through out the World. 

*The new and tae beautiful mode of producing Maps by 
means of the Patent Omnigraph, is so superior to the old style 
of engraving, that it cannot fail of commanding a decided pre- 
ference, independent of its very moderate price. The letters in 

every word, whether large or small, are so uniform in size, 9 
beautifully ‘distinct, and stand out MY such high relief, that tke 
eye is never wearied as in the old Maps, by tracing their coa- 
tents, or finding the places required: desiderata of so mueh 
consequence, that this New Omnigraph Atlas must soon finda 
pace; not, only in easy © School, but in every Library in the 

ingdom.”’"—London Rer 
London: Smith, “Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Lraroi in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. b 

RE! IOUS EXTRACTS from SHAKE- 

ae RE; being a Collection of Religions and Moral 
Sentences culled from the Works ot AKESPEARE, with 
corresponding passages from HOLY WRIT. compiled for the 
purpose of proving, by Shakespeare's own Writings gs, that he was 
a worthy Member of the Protestant Church of England: and 
designed to refute an attempt which has been made to represent 
him as a Papist. 





Dedicated to the Shakespeare Societ : 
By a Member, and published for the benefit of the Benevolent 
Funds of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; 
Br ¢ Calkin one Budd, Booksellers to Her Majesty, 118, Pall 
Mall, London 
Just published, 3rd edition, greatly altered anv enlarged, 4s. cloth, 
NIMAL MAGNETISM and HOMO: 
PATHY; with Notes illustrative of the Influence of the 
Mind on the Body. 3y EDWIN Esq., Member of the 
principal European Medical and Chirurgical Societies, &c,.— 
Animal Magnetism, separately, price 2 
Nearly ready, 2nd edition, with ed a alterations aad 
additions, 
The Baths of Germany; with General Remarks 
on Mineral Waters, Notices of some of the French and Sviss 
aths, and an Appendix on the Cold-water Cure. 
J. Churchill, Princes-street. 
Now ready, at every Library, 
The LAST NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
Tas MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Prince-Duke and the Page.’ 
The NEW SCOTTISH NOVEL, in 3 vols. 


HE SCOTTISH HEI Bs es 

“A powerfully written and interesting novel.”"—Speet 
“ The hero might claim_cousinship with Scott’s ‘AllanjFairtort. * 
MOIRS of a BRAHMIN. 


Athenewm. 
M * 
By the Author of ‘ Pandurang Hari,’ &c. 


MISS L. COSTELLO’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 
ABRIELLE; or, Pictures of a Reien. 


By the Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocagesand 
the Vines.’ 








Works in the press. 
INDIA, nearly ready, in 3 vols. 


vols. with numerous Illustrations, 


B®, BRADSHAWE The Man withow: a 





T.c. Rest. . Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 
The APRIL NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Contains the following Articles :— 


A Gasee * Account of the Aérial Steam Carriage (with an 
ngraving 

The Contentions of a Phoenix. By the Editor. 

Private Correspondence of Lady Hester Btanhope. 

Dirge for a Living Poet. By Horace Smith, 

Music for the Billion, a nacture cesreres by . Poly- 
pipe, Professor of the Panda: 

Extracts from my Indian Diary. v the os Forest Ranger. 

Recreations i in Natural Histone vei ds 

yidows’ Almshouse, No. 4—The Chaplain. By the Author 
“of * Peter Priggins.’ 


More New Readings on Old Text: 
Observations upon Observers, with Remarks on the Faculty of 


The Barnabys in America. By Mrs. Trollope. 
Lines to a Young Maltese. By the Medical Student. 
Short Rides in an Author's Omnibus. 
Ellistoniana; or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, 
Esq. y W. Moncrieff, Esq. Comprising The Soldier's 
Daughter or, The Domestic Drama—The Devil among the 


HENRY CouBurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





By the Authority of the ne Lords Commissioners of the Ad 
miralt 

Preparing for publication, in royal 4to. Parte, ri % 

with beautifully coloured Plat ths Ce 10s. each, 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of HMs 

Sotenys, under the command of Capt. Sir Epw. 
Be a, R.N. C.B. F.R.G.S. ited and San, rintens® 
by RICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS, Esq. Survece fattackegtd 
the Expediti to 

Among the’ Countries visited by the Sulphur, and which, 
present state of science, are invested with more pa rticular 
terest, may be mentioned the CaLiForN1as, CotumBia Rit 
the NortH-west Coast of AmERica, the Ferrrg Ga 
portion of the Friend! Islands), New Hesripes, Ng 
LAND, New GUINEA, pepe and MADaGascar, 

"lan of Publication. 
The Work will esau to about Twelve Parts, one of Which 
will appess on the Ist of every third month. 

The Parts wiil be published at the uniform price of 7, 
Shitings and it is intended that each department shall, as faras 
possible, be complete in itself. 

*4* In order to secure to science the rn Advantage of th 
Discoveries the Lords Commissioners of Her M ay 3 = 
sury have been pleased to sanction a liberal grant of 
towards defraying part of the expenses of this publication 
has, in consequence, been undertaken on a scale worth 
high patronage thus received, and is offered to the public 
much lower price than would otherwise have been possible, 


in the 


1Vee, 
OUP (a 
W Ing. 









PART I. 
Will be published on the Ist of April, containing 
4 + a 
K sr'the Ze va of m Yeon! AY, Esq. Fr -R.S, 
eeper A the Zoological Collection in the Brit 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, rt Museu, 





Pere 
. New go PREP AR April 1, 1843, 
M® BENTLEY IS PREPARING For 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE soe ae NEW WORKS:— 


GEORGE SELWYN AND HIs es MPOR ARIES; 
comprising MEMOIRS and LETTERS of 
The Earl of Carlisle. | Col. Charles Churchill, 
Lady Sarah Bunbury. Anthony Morris Storer, 
Gilly Williams. | Earl of Fife. 
Lore Holland. Dr. Warner. 


James Hare. 
Horace Wal ipale General Fitzpatrick. 
The Duke o Queens . Rigby 
Earl and Countess of Covehitey.| | Lord Grant am. 
Viscount Bolingbro! | Lord Macartney. 
Earl of Hertford. | Bi shop Warburton, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Witenes. Lord Auckland. 
Viscount Sydney. 8 the| Lady Emily Herve 
Townshen d'Family.” Lady Diana Beauclerk, &e, 
ted by J. HENEAGE JESSE, Es: 
anther of * soni of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
And ‘ The Court of ee — the Houses of Nassau and 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits "and other Illustrations, 

2. STORIES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUNSTER. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C. TAY LOR, L.L.D, 
= College, Dublin, Author of ‘ ecneatia Biography of the 

Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portra 

4. DEVEREUX, EARL of ESSEX. A anes By 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Author of * Riehard Savage,’ &. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in oe to Her Majesty.) 





ew Burlington-street, April 1, 184. 
EW WORKS “UST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY :— 


I, > 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

A VOYAGE to the ee Lane E, performed in His 

a jesty *s Ships DOROTHEA and ENT. under the Command 

Japt. BUCHAN, R.N. - By Capt. TREECHE cY,R.N., one of the 
Omticers of the Expedition. "in 8vo. with Engravings. 

2. RAGLAND CASTLE: a TALE of the GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of * Widows and 
Widowers,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the Insurrection at that Place in 1840, and a 
Memoir on. Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES MASSON, 

Forming the Fourth Volume a his ‘Journeys in Balo- 
n demy 8vo. with a New Map of the various 








Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the Author, 
prepared by himself. 
4. MISS PEN AND HER NIECE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
STONE, Author of * William Langshawe,’ * The Art of Needle- 
work,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s, 


5. THE COURT of ENGLAND under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Bag. 
Aut hor of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


6.'TITIAN: aROMANCE of VENICE. By R.SHELTON 
MACKENZIE, L.L.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


7. A VISIT TO ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘ Vienna and the Austrians,’ 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8¥0. 


8. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. By THEO- 
DORE S. FAY, Eee Author of ‘The Countess,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. price 18s 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


LOBE INSURANCE 
PALL Mavp and Connnity, Loxpon. 
Kinard Goldsmia, rk Chairman. 
William Tite, E: S. Deputy Chairman. 
George Carr Glyn, esa. =_ 


tablis 
For FIRE and LIFE IN RaANCE, an ANNUITIES. and the 
PU CHASE ot on VERSIONS and prt d CONTINGENCIES 
The einaies ae up "and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount ofp remiums receive: cher 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, oF | ai 
inform ation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, acho 
the Company's Agents in the Country; and aioe A = > 
not appointed, aoe ma aaive Mie. and desirous of the 
in tment, may apply to the Secretary. 
wobite Policies tue iy erdet of the Bo pasels on or before the 
° order of the Boa! 
ee IHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, March, 184% 
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7 AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet- 
t, next St. Dunstan's Church, March 14, 1 
stree“hereby given. that t e BOOKS for Transfe erring 
n this Society will be CLUSED on FRIDAY, the 24th 
a will be re-opened on eg by 7th of April next. 
mand wil for the year 1842 will payable on Monday, 
nite nh of April next, 0 orany ‘subsequent ¢ day, ¥ uesday excepted, 
AOC! 
tot geet the hours of T By y order of of the Directo: 
GEO. KIRKPAT RICK, Actuary. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH. LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and A LOAN ASSOCIATION. Offices, 147, 
Strand, London: and 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—Sub- 


tal, 
“ihe Gerition e embraces every description of risk contin- 





n Life. 

gen of Lo: 
S era system c enantio and a direction and proprietary 
An d of all classes. 
‘Aupion of the E nelish and Scotch systems of Assurance. 

tables of Rates of Assurance, Annuities, and Endowments, 
p other information, apply at the Offices, or to the Agents 
of 


ae. J. 8. PIDGEON, Actuary. 
Aco BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 





JRANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Rombent-civest. 
—_ Loans granted to Policy Holde: 
Every description of Life Assurance may be e effected, upona 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 


in Pro owe ts for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
Endowments ranted upon fair and equitable terms. 
. ns may be ‘obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association, 
Bi hee BS Miho erat ef lumen forte raya 
the whole 
byses, either for EDWARD epee TSON, Secretary. 
ctuses, and every wher Bee ig may he obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL I LIFE 

1 OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, Leadon. Capital 500 

This Office is provided with very posnsatete constructed ed Fables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on quitable Terms. 

The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 

anent healt 

Mpereased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease 

Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at ; oes Bates than at most other 
Otfices. F. . NEISON, Actuary. 


by and GEN ERAL LIFE 








ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
ad LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. 

Every description of Life Assurance entertained, premiums 
payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
i. to 500. for three or more years, on approved personal or 
other security, on the borrower assuring his or her life for a 
moderate amount. 

Endowments for children to upasive a stated sum of money on 
arriving at Lior 21; in case of death the whole of the mone 
returned to the parents. Ry immediate or deferr 


Prospect nd ev ormation t ad o 
“PRED. iawn ANCE. Resident Sec. 112, Cheapside. 


QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. agers. 
Charles pole. Esq. Chairman, 
William Burnie, oa. Deputy Coins. 


Charles Boulton, Esq. ush L 
Hon, P. Pleydell pearaste. | Gon, Rene Esq. 
James Campbell, Jun. | Henry Littledale, Esq. 

Harry Chester, Esq. George wards Merman, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Edward amg Esq. 

sq. 


Charles itichard Pole, Esa. 

aries Kicha Po e, 

Henry Rich, Esq. 

Henry Stuart, Esa. M.P. 
Claude George ‘Thornton, Esq. 

felix Ladbroke George Smith Thornton, Esq. 

H. Francis Shaw a 


JOSHUA A MILNE, Actuary. 

LOW RATES.——PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
toinform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
ueentitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
ersons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Nen, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, willsee the advan- 
a effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 

ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 
"s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
ondon; also of any of the 


hill,at the Sun Fire Office in Crai 
k-street, Cav ones sapere, 
Agents for the Sun Fire Office 


NITED KINGDOM LI LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
ees Frecsients. 
pe Som 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
‘Korg Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


dire 
~~ 
beeen a "Me ville 
Barlof Stair 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. |Charles Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. c harles Maitland. Esq. 
Pine: sq. Pin w hn i Railton, Esq. 
NnOX - Assist. t . 
- oy Sq. Assis ein n Ritchie 


. Th 4" > 
Charles soem, Esq. —— 
trick Macintyre, Esq. 


—Pa 
This Company y, established by Act of cltenatet, affords the 
Tost perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
feat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
SM. In 1841, the C ‘ompany declared an addition to the Share- 
lders of one-half of their Stoc k, and also added 2/. per cent. 
annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
pemest moderate scale, and only a moiet pect be paid for the 
five years, where the Insurance is for li 
The amount’ of bonus added to policies since the commer 
Sea the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, 


Sum Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 £156 13 4 


80 0 0 
- 


a 


‘Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 

4 Years 

3 ¥ — 


1y 20 0 
beri information will ‘be attended on application to the Resi- 
ake rectors, Edward Boyd. and E. Lennox Boyd, 
Preders Ad attarico, 00, place, Pall Me Mali; gi 
homson, 5 Berners-sireet, 


seals at A ‘Oltice daily, about put half-cest Tw: Two o'clock. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
impowered by ae Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, | mm Alderman, , Ratnam, 
William Leaf, Es: ty, Chat 
William Banbor . Rupert In 
Edward Bates, Thomas aged Ald. ‘ 
Thomas C; amplin, B Jeremiah sity, Eo. Sheriff 
James Clift, of London and Middlesex 
- Hon. 55 nen P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London 
Ph sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- lace, ‘Old ‘Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of Rin *s College. 
Advantages ofthe Argus Life Assurance Sompany. 
Rates of Premiums. 
In addition to A... phe Capital of 300,000/. the eaquned 
aave the security of the Company's Income of near! 
annuum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Comp: 
T he. Rai tes of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently ane e prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Wear. For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
£0 17 £1 11 10 


sq. 


Esq. 








Age. 
20 


30 1 
40 1 
50 11 
60 324 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
oer cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
raid off at any time without notice. 

in Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
# a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 

ice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

4 Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
ata quarter before 2 o'clock. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 

A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Aken 


TO CLERGYMEN AND CHURCHWARDENS., 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bouros-tz-Moors, 
LANCASHIRE 
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Respectfully intimates, that in antici tion of Easter, he has 
owing much approved 


accessories to the C 


DAMASK LINENS, with appropriate symbolical devices, for 
the Communion service. 


2, 
ALTAR C COTES in various materials, at prices varying from 




















ued 


APPROPRIATE COVERINGS for the FLOOR of the COM- 
MUNION or CHANCEL, in Pede Cloths, and Cloths printed 
with fac-similes of Encaustic Tiles. 


SURPLICES of much a form and durable material, 
from 30s. to 60s. 

These articles have received the sanction and warm approba- 
tion of a large body of influential Clergy and Gentlemen inter- 
ested in promoting the consistent adornment of the Church. 
They have been prepared with great care, and at so moderate 
a price, as to be within the reach of almost any Village Church. 
It is to be hoped that they may supersede the use of the vulgar 
and unmeaning patterns and materials so frequently misapplied 
for the purpose. 

list of prices, with patterns, and neny information can be 
forwarded on application Geom the pos 

Specimens may be seen at 13, Henrietta-ttreet, Covent 
Garden, London, or at Bolton, " to which place all correspon- 
dence is requested to be addressed, 

Parels delivered in London free of expense. 


BICALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
RUSH ant SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has 4. mmpqstant advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisons of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
fines: nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion, Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessfil manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved 
valuible Rrevactice of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
meaas of direct importations, dispensing with all saseryeotiens 
artes’ profits and destructive bleaching, and_ securin 
uxuty ef a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCA rE’ 
Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford-street. 





Cattion—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted | 


by some houses. 


BR. GREEN’S SULPHUR, FUME, MEDI- 
CATED, and VAPOUR BATHS, 10, Great Marlborou; 4 
street.—For more than twenty years Green's attention 
been directed to the remedial agency of ‘baths of different kinds 
upon the human body; and for the same length of time he has 
superintended an Establishment for their due and proper ad- 
ministration. 

Judiciously employed, Fume and Vapour Baths are beyond all 
question, invaluable yo penny auxiliary means in the treat- 
ment o! many kinds of chronic disease, particularly Kheuma- 
tism and Rheumatic Gout, Affections of the Skin, and im- 
paired functions of the great Abdominal Viscera. 

‘These Baths are accessible at all hours of the day to the pub- 
lic at large, and to members of the medical profession, with their 
patients, in cases where it is desirable that the medical at- 
songant should witness and direct the administration of the 


> a 
CARD: PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
ERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 
Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., 6s., 
&s., and 10s. per ream ; letter, 8s., 10s., 12s. 6d., and 15s. per ream. 
Any of these papers stamped with C. ‘rests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in old, silver, or colours, at 
is. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
1s. per 100, or 6s. 6d. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, ace 
utes, Is. 6d. 5 envelopes, 5s., 78. 6d., and 9s. per 1,000, or 1s. 
ozen' stamped; sealing wax from “4s. per “Ib.; best drawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blot- 
ting, and travelling cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and_ Prayers, fancy inkstands, 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, and 
a article, suitable for presents, lower than any wanes | KA the 
trade. Playing cards 1s. 6d. per pack, vA four r pee 
LA PING Mipnan® 


apers | pgs ad at 9d. per week. CIR 
2 "Tore “ry . om att the New wubicalens 


. per annum, includin 

and Periodicals, at MARSHALL & CO.'S, ~~ and 

ve 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, aan of Gasen-strect. 
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y post punctually attended to 














OOKING GLASS and PICTURE FRAME 
MANUFACTORY, 13 and 14, Lonc-acre. — JAMES 
RYAN begs to call the attention of those who may favour him 
with their orders to his splendid Stock of Looking Glass, Picture 
and Print Frames, Girandoles, Console Tables, Cornices, ce 
delabras, Screens, Brackets, and every article connected in the 
above line, made to any nage or design, at such prices as will 
defy competition. Fane Frames in every variety of 
atiove, = his Wholesale. aa Retail Manufactory, 13 and 14, 
ng-a 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
?URNISHING.—W. GouU LD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the public, that ‘he has on sale a large assortment o! 
CHIMNEY GLASSES of superior ‘quality, i in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot. A variety of Picture Frames ; Cheval and Toilet 
G eeees 5 Regia ingin all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19, MoornGaTR-STREET, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


FRAMES FOR ART-UNION FRINTS. 
F. BIELEFELD begs to call the attention 


of Artists, Printsellers, &c. to his numerous assortment 
of Pic TURE-FRAMES, appropriate for the Art-Union and 
other Prints, &c., manufactured in his improved Papier Maché, 
“The specimens of these _ which we have seen are cer- 
tainly very beautiful.’’ Globe, 17th Jan. 1843.—** They look ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and are in reality as much so as if they had 
passed through the hands of the carver, and been produced at 
about ten times the expense. They have a clearness and sharp- 
ness we have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.” 
au nion. 

B. has just published a New Tariff of the Papier Maché 
me illustrated with Sketches of the various Patterns, &c., 
which will be immediately forwarded to order on receipt of six 
post-office stamps.— Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, beg to inforss the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to YRS ‘T ARMS, Crests, &c. for bouk plates, 
in their proper HER ALDIC COL OURS, and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards 5 in the first- wate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. ; and 100 cards, 7s. 6¢.; also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be Be sosectod from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 

Warehouses, 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY LY, rand 122, BISHOPSGATE- 
or sent on application any haus free of expense. Superfine 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., - op 1789 Ses 12s., ane 5s. mer 











ream ; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., ne 4s. per am. 
additional charge is made for asaniee either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. Their miscellaneous stock, 
which is very large, and partic plasty adapted for presents, con- 
sists of dressing — writing desks, lnkstands, envelope cases, 
albums, blotting books, Bibles and Prayers, gold and silver 
penen.cnses, penholders, aga and smelling bottles, souvenirs, 
adies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, pocket-books, 
papeterie, and envelopes, suitable for invitations, complimen- 
tary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above articles may be 
plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of useful stationery. Postage stamps and envelopes at Go- 
vernment prices. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the mm of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in peat favour. Ita 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged gofit, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;* 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by per agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 14, Southampton-row ; and by the 
Ww olesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester. —Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. Gd. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietor's stamp over the cork come 
INFI. «UENZA, COUGHS, AND COLD 
IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 

suffering from Influenza; the two first doses general? arrest 
the progress of this distressing om laint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed bya few Gosee (heanante 
by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use of it. Sold d by A. Willoughby & Ce., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, L anton, and all Medi- 
cine Venders, i in bottles at ls. 14d. or 2s. dd. eac 


YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delightful 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preservin and 
thoroughly cleansing the Tveth. lt eradicates Tartar from the feeth, 
removes spols of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH, As 
an anti-scorbutie, the gums also share in i@s transcendant powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the notice of the medical nea 
the most indubitable signs of their healthful state. Price 2s 
per box, sate include 
tcy NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 2, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, Mg 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which 1s pasted one 
Be sure to ask for “ RowLAnp's Oponto.” Sold by Chemists 


and Perfumers. 
YWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply o of Oldridge’ s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, an 
I bave many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. ers 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately bad his head shaved and wore a wig. my socom 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it accordin 
the directions for a short time, the young hair ap sexed, an = 
has now as fine a head of hair as Jd person in W 
ours, & HN + a 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
Aldersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, » frees from scurf, and stops it oe we off, 
. “et ~—e — oo — it again. Price 3s. 

. ices are genuine. Ask for OUDRIDGE'S 
BALM oe COLUMBIA, l, fy Wellington-street » Strand, 
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THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 61, commencing a New Volume, is published this day, price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, IMMERMANN'S NEW MUNCHHAUSEN. | 9. ENGLISH HISTORY andCHARACTER on the FRENCH 
2, SCHLOSSER'S HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- | STAGE. 
TURY. | 10, THE REMINISCENCES of ARNDT. 

3. THE POEMS of HERWEGII. 11, BALZAC on the NEWSPAPERS of PARIS. 
4. VON LANG'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. | 12, JUSTUS MOESER’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
5. FRENCH POETRY and TRANSLATION. | 13. THE BURGRAVES of the RHINE. By Victor Hugo. 
6. A HUNDRED DAYS in AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kohl. 14. THE COMEDIES of PLAUTUS. 
7. THE POLITICS and the VERSES of LAMARTINE. 15. THIEVES’ LITERATURE of FRANCE. 
8 FACTS and FEELINGS from my LIFE. By Steffens. | 16. THE ANSWER of the AMERICAN PRESS. 





SHORT REVIEWS, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES, &e. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand; and Loncman, Brown & Co. Paternoster-row, 





NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Post Octavo. 





THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 


By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 


With Etchings and numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author's Designs. 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
Picturesque Udifices, 


AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
FROM DRAWINGS 
By J. D. HARDING, W. MULLER, W. PYNE, &c. &e. 
Executed in Tinted Lithography and Litho-tint ; 
WITII DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS, 


AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Edited by S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


The size of this Work will be Royal Quarto; and the mode of its production will be in all respects commensurate with 
the importarice of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and typographic arts. Each Part—of which on will 
be issued on the first of every alternate month—wi!l contain Three Subjects of a large size, executed in Litho-tint—the 
patent invention of Mr. Hullmandel, or in tinted lithography—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as :om- 
bining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage of novelty. 

The Drawings will be taken oa the spot by accomplished and popular artists, among whom it is sufficient to :ame 
Messrs. Harding, Miller, Pyne, &e. Woodeuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of strking 
details, will be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages,—sufficient, it is believed, to fumish 
all necessary information to the general reader. 


tr A full Prospectus and Specimens of the Work will be issued in the course of April. 


‘ 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
In Four Parts, 


SCHLOSSER’S 
HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. 
Under the immediate superintendence of the Author. 





_ The Literary Portion of the History will appear first, and form Two Volumes, octavo, with an entirely new Introduc- 
tion by the Author, not yet published in Germany, and with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 
A New Edition of the Political Iistory is now in course of preparation by the Author, which will be immediately 
translated from the proof sheets, and appear contemporaneously with the German Edition. 


In Two Parts, 
A US T RIA. 
By J. G. KOHL. 


COMPRISING 
VIENNA, PRAGUE, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, STYRIA, TRANSYLVANIA, &e. 


Cuarpman & Hat1, 186, Strand. 


The foreign Library, 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 
Popular and Interesting Foreign w, 


To be published as soon as possible after their 
appearance on the Continent. 


——<= > 
ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
Part V. price 5s., and Part VI. price 4s, 
Or bound in 1 yol. in cloth, price 10s, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES, 


By A. DUMAS. 


Containing THE BORGIAS—The COUNTESS of SAINT 
GERAN—JOAN of NAPLES—NISIDA—The Map. 
CHIONESS of BRINVILL —THE CENCI~ 
MARCHIONESS DE GANGES — KARL LUDWig 
SAND—VANINKA—URBAN GRANDIER. . 








Parts III. and IV. 
Price 5s. cach, or bound in One Volume, price 11s, cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO, 


DURING A RESIDENCE OF TWO YEARS Iy 
THAT COUNTRY. 

By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARC. 

With a Prerace by W. H. PRESCOTT, i 

Author of ‘The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain,’ 


Parts I.and II. 


Price 5s. each, with & Map, or bound in 1 vol. in cloth, 
price lls, 


RUSSIA 


By J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising ST. PETERSBURG — MOSCOW — Kiar. 
KOFF—RIGA—ODESSA—The GERMAN PROVINCES a 
the BALTIC—The STEPPES—The CRIMEA—and the IN. 
TERIOR of the COUNTRY. 





In 1 yol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. 
THE 


ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY; 


Being LIVES of 


Eminent or Remarkable YBersons 


Who have died within the Year 1842. 


By CHARLES R. DODD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Peerage,’ ‘ The Parliamentary Companion, 
*The Manual of Dignities,’ &c. 

* This is announced as the first volume of a series, andit 
contains a number of biographical sketches of individual 
who have died during the year 1842. It is divided into two 
portions, in one of which the memoirs of the most remark- 
able persons are arranged in the order of their deaths, and 
in the other, shorter notices of those less remarkable am 
placed in alphabetical order. The publication will be a very 
useful one ; and the general execution of the present volume 
is neat and judicious."—Morning Chronicle. 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Complete, in cloth, price 10s.; or in Nine Numbers, price 
Is. each, 


THE HORSE: 


Its History, Races, Structure, 
and Treatment. 
By W. YOUATT. 
With a TREATISE ON DRAUGHT. 
A new and enlarged Edition, rewritten, and brought down 
to the present state of Veterinary Science. With an entirely 
new set of Cuts, drawn by Harvey. 


Diseases, 





Under the Superintendence of the Council of the Government 
School of Design. , 
(To be continued every alternate Month, price 3s. 6d.) 
The Sixth Number (being the First of the Examples of 
Shadowing,) of 


A DRAWING-BOOK; 


CONTAINING 
Elementary Instructions in Drawing, 


And illustrating the Principles of Design as applied 
Ornamental Art. 

The series of examples for Outline Drawing is comprised 
in Five Numpens, each containing Fifteen Sheets, accom 
panied by descriptive letter-press. The examples of Shadow 
ing will be comprised in Three Numbers, each con 
Six Sheets, executed in Lithography. 





Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


————/! 





“Londen: James Horas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Publishied every Saturda ay gt the ATHENGEUM OFFIC E, 14, bea North, Strand, by Jouy FRANcis; and sold by all Booksellt 
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